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Arr. I.—1. Johan: Kirchmanni Lubecensis de Funeribus 
Romanorum libri quatuor cum Appendice, nitidissimis 
jfiguris illustratt. Lugd. Batav. 1672. 

2. Johannis Meursii de Funere liber singularis in quo 
Greci et Romani Ritus. 

. Josephi Laurentii, Lucencis, de Funeribus Antiquorum 
Tractatus in quo Ritus Funebres ante Rogum, in Rogo, 
et post Rogum explicantur. ‘ 

. Jo. Andre Quenstedii, Wittenbergensis, de Sepultura 
Veterum Tractatus, sive de Antiquis Ritibus Sepilchralti- 
bus, Grecorum, Romanorum, Judeorum, et Christianorum. 
— N. B. These three last cited may be found in the The- 
saurus of Gronovius. Vol. xi. 

. Libri Il. de Sepulchris Hebreorum Veterum. Ex S. 
Scripturd. Gen. 2,3,4; Reg. 13; John 11; et Matt. 
27, &c. Ex Rabbinorum Commentts, que extant in Mishnae 
Bava Batra, 5, 8, et Supra h. l. commentario laterali. 

. Cemetery Interment, &c., containing a particular Account 
of “ Abney Park” Cemetery. By Groree Conxtson, 
Solicitor. London. 1840. 

. An Address delivered at the Consecration of the Lowell 
Cemetery, June 20, 1841. By Amos Buancuarp, Pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church in Lowell. 


Ir will be perceived by the titles we have prefixed to this 
paper, that the subject of the Burial of the Dead has occu- 
pied much attention in former times. It has been revived 
within a few years, in different parts of Europe, and has re- 
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cently received, amongst ourselves, an unwonted share of 
regard. The “ Address” above named is one of several that 
the establishment of Rural Cemeteries in this country has 
called forth. ‘The subject is one of great public concern, and 
we shall be happy, in our humble sphere, to enlighten, advance, 
and perpetuate the interest it is now exciting. 

The older treatises, which we have prefixed, were prepared 
with a learned research and thoroughness of scholarship, of 
which we as a people have given few or no examples, and 
will be found to contain most things known or knowable on the 
subject to which they relate. This remark is peculiarly appli- 
cable to the treatises of Quenstedius and of Kirchmannus. 

The book of Mr. Collison comprises, as -it purports to do, 
a summary account of ‘Cemetery Interment,” in different 
parts of the world, and in particular, an accurate and interest- 
ing description of the “ Abney Park” Cemetery, near London. 
It refers, with honor due, to Mount Auburn, Massachusetts, and 
contains, as was proper, the whole of Mr. Justice Story’s excel- 
lent address, which was delivered at its Consecration. 

The “ Address ” of Rev. Mr. Blanchard, like others of a 
similar kind, does not seem to us to fall within the reach of a 
rigorous criticism. Such productions are essentially popular 
in their nature, and therefore somewhat superficial in their exe- 
cution ; they are prepared for a special occasion, and for imme- 
diate effect; and if they meet, therefore, tolerably well the 
claims of the hour, they have fulfilled their mission, and may 
be permitted, henceforth, unquestioned and in silence, to find 
such a place as their specific gravity may allow, in that stream 
of oblivion, which is continually sweeping out of sight and out 
of mind the thousands of similar productions, to which our 
popular institutions are constantly giving birth. Before taking 
final leave of that now before us, we may observe, that it lies, 
in our judgment, very open to censure on account of its re- 
dundant and artificial style, and the general poorness of its 
literary execution ; while, on the other hand, it is entitled to 
much commendation for its pervadingly just and appropriate 
train of thought, and for the uniform solemnity and tenderness 
of its tone. 


We now proceed to the main object of this article. ‘This 
is to advert to the necessity, and to the moral and religious 
uses of an appropriate Burial of the Dead, and to state in a 
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connected though in as brief account as possible the various 
methods of Burial, which, have prevailed in the different re- 
gions of the world, and from the earliest times to the present. 
Our hope is, by thus laying before our readers a broad view of 
the subject, to lead their minds to the same conclusion, to 
which we ourselves have long since arrived, that Burial in 
Rural Cemeteries, now happily prevailing amongst us, is, of 
all modes of Sepulture that have ever been practised, on all 
accounts to be preferred. 

The appropriate Burial of the Dead is suggested and en- 
forced, we- hardly need say, by the natural sentiments of the 
human heart. Philosophize as wisely as we may, on the worth- 
lessness of our mortal frames, when life is extinct, and their 
component parts have obeyed their natural affinities, and have 
gone to mingle with their kindred elements, — the argument is 
wholly unavailing. Let it be admitted in its full and literal 
force, it touches not the question at issue. ‘This is one of 
feeling, sentiment, emotion; and cool ratiocination is out of 
place. The heart is the fitting advocate here, and its un- 
prompted and untaught suggestions supersede all argu- 
ment. Even a stranger’s grave is not to us as the common 
earth ; and the spot where the ashes of our departed friends 
repose is ever held in cherished consecration. We are not, 
and as a general fact, we cannot be, indifferent to the treat- 
ment of our own remains, even when they have mingled with 
the clod of the valley. The well known Oriental form of 
salutation, —“ may you die among your kindred,” —has a 
deep significance to which the soul responds, not only because 
we desire that our final trial should be passed in the midst of 
friendly affection and sympathy, and that our fainting sight 
should rest last upon those we have loved the best ; but also 
because we would commend to their willing and pious care 
the poor remains of what was once most intimately a part of 
ourselves, and hope they will hold in hallowed remembrance 
the places where they lie. 

But the appropriate Burial of the Dead, we further observe, 
is enforced by considerations of a different, and most imperious 
character. All sentiment apart, it is a subject that must be 
cared for, in reference to the common weal. It is a public 
necessity that must be met. Our only choice is, whether the 
relics of the departed shall be “ buried out of our sight,” with 
decency and reverence, and with those appropriate rites and 
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observances, which are equally due to the dead, and edifying 
and consolatory to the living, or whether they shall be hurried 
away and disposed of anywise and anywhere, as the most 
| obvious convenience may suggest, as an offence and an annoy- 
ance. ‘The busy industry of the great Destroyer leaves us no 
other alternative. ‘The earth is literally sown with the mortal 
remains of human beings. ‘lhe details on this point must be 
somewhat startling to those foolish persons, who say to them- 
selves, “to-morrow shall be as this day.” It has lately been 
| computed, from a series of observations, by a competent in- 
quirer, that the whole population of the earth, which is now 
supposed to be between nine and ten hundred millions of inhab- 
itants, dies in thirty three years, which gives fifty-five deaths 
for every successive minute, or nearly one for every second of 
time.* If we apply a similar calculation to all past ages 








* We here subjoin our authority for this estimate. It is taken from 

an article in the Edinburgh Medica] and Surgical Journal, Oct. 1840, p. 

907. It is given on the authority of Dr. Bellefroid, and purports to be 

an abstract of papers in the Bulletin Medicale Belge, for Aug. and Nov. 

1839. “It is generally considered, that a generation lasts from 30 to 

33 years, and that three generations are comprised in one age or 

century. This opinion seems to be confirmed by the recent researches 

made at Paris, by M. Villot, Keeper of the Archives of France, from 

which it appears, that the duration of a generation among the male 

sex, has been very nearly 333 years. Dr. Bellefroid remarks, that the 

number, which expresses the mean duration of life of any people, ex- 

presses also the length of a generation. ‘This is a self-evident state- 

ment. In Belgium, both of these correspond, being for the duration 

of a generation 30 years, and the same number expresses the average 

duration of human life. The number of deaths per annum amounted 

to 102,188, allowing 279 for each day, and 11.63 for each hour. Dr. 

q Caspar, who had the patience to make a similar calculation for the 

whole earth, has estimated the total] population at 960,000,000, and the 

‘ mean duration of life at 33 years. From these data, the last of which is 

unquestionably too high, he computes that 29,000,000, die every year, 
: 80,000 every day, about 3,300 every hour, and 55 every minute.” 

A very intelligent friend, has furnished us with the following calcu- 

lation, which is formed partly from other data. 


Population of England and Wales, (1838,) 15,553,850 
Registered deaths in 1838, were 342,529 
That is, one death for every 45,4,1, of the inhabitants. 

Population of Boston in 1840, 93,401 
Deaths in 1840 1,972 
That is, one death for 47,35, of the inhabitants. 


But as the probability is that the rate of mortality is greater in the 
whole earth, than it is in the above countries, we may assume, that 
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since men have lived on this earth, we shall at once see 
that — 


“all who tread 
The Globe, are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.” 


In the vicinity of Alexandria, of Cairo, and indeed of all the 
principal cities of Egypt, catacombs containing the relics of 
the population of past ages extend acres after acres, for many 
miles. It is supposed by an intelligent writer,* that the 
whole space between the borders of “the Lake Mceris and 
Gizeh was one vast cemetery. In the Necropolis, near ancient 
Thebes, it is computed, that eight or ten millions of the dead 
lie, in like manner inhumed. At Paris, when the churches and 
burial grounds were cleared,f the relics of ten generations were 
piled up promiscously, in the quarries beneath that city. In- 
deed, the necessity of making an appropriate provision for the 
sepulture of the departed, is obvious in regard to great and 
crowded cities. As these ordinarily spring from small begin- 
nings, this necessity is not at first felt. But it is one which 
continually increases with their growth, and at last becomes 
intolerable. Authentic details on this subject are shocking and 
loathsome. We refer as briefly as possible, by way of illustration, 
to a few facts. ‘The Campo Santo, near Naples, is composed of 
three hundred and sixty five pits or wells, vaulted at the top, and 
closed by a flat stone. One of these is opened at midnight, every 





one in 40 dies annually. Suppose, then, the inhabitants of the whole 
earth to be 800,000,000, we obtain the following results. 


20,000,000 die in one year. 
1,750,000 die in one month. 
384,615 die in one week. 
54,795 die in one day. 

2,283 die in one hour. 
38 die in one minute. 


This calculation, it is obvious, and as our friend suggests, is much 
below the fact. 


As we learn a petition of the Mass. Medical Society, in conjunction 
with the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, relating to a more 
correct register of deaths, &c. in this State is to be presented to the next 
Legislature; we take this opportunity of expressing an earnest wish, 
that it may be favorably received. 

* In the Quarterly Review, No. 38. 

t A. D. 1786. 
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night in the year, and the dead bodies, which are to be buried at 

the public expense, are thrown in. “ When I visited it,” says a 
friend, ‘some years ago, the keeper in attendance, for a fee, 
/ lifted off the last night’s stone, and exhibited the contents of the 
) pit, which were six or eight recent bodies, entirely naked, 
| thrown in the preceding night, and resting on a pile of skeletons, 
i the accumulation of previous years. One recoils in terror lest 
j the vaulting should give way, and make him a premature inmate 
/ of the place.” In Rome, at the head of the Corso, near the 
Piazza del Populo, the most crowded and populous street in the 
city, atrocities of a similar kind, but more shocking and horrible, 
are continually committed.* In Paris, until the present century, 
the mass of the dead was buried within the limits of the city, 
to the number of twenty thousand bodies, in a narrow sepulchre, 
badly covered, badly aired, badly preserved, without order, taste, 
or decency. ‘The wealthy, indeed, might purchase a resting 
place for their relics after death, in the vaults of a church ; but 
as for the bodies of the poor, they were indiscriminately thrown 
into common pits or fosses, whence within a few years, and in 
some cases, before decomposition had wholly taken place, they 
were torn out of even this wretched resting place, to make 
room for others. Since 1804, however, public attention has 
been effectually called to this subject, and the large and _ highly 
adorned cemeteries of de L’Est, Mont-Louis, (commonly 
called Pere la Chaise) Montmartre, Mont-Parnasse, and 
Vaugirard, have been established.t In London, abominations 
similar to the above have been, and are continually practised. 
There are indeed, at this time, cemeteries without the city, 
where decent burial spots may be obtained by those who are 
able to pay for them. But the expense attending burial in 
these appropriate places of sepulture puts them out of the 
reach of the poorer classes of the community. ‘Their dead are 
still often thrust into pits in the centre of the city, which are 
already full to repletion with the yet undecayed corpses of 
former years, and which, in many instances, are scarcely sepa- 
rated from the living by a scanty covering of boards, or by a 
few inches of earth. And even in this horrible plight they are 
not suffered to remain undisturbed, but are, not unfrequently, 







































* See “Political State of Italy, by T. Lyman, Jr.” 
+ Le veritable Guide et Conducteur aux Cemetiéres, par M. M. a 
Richard et * * *. Preface. 
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in their half consumed state, thrown out to make room for the 
new contributions that Death is ever levying, and which, in 
their turn, are soon to give place to others which will rest no 
more securely than they. We feel bound to authenticate these 
statements by a few details, noisome as they are, even in the re- 
motest allusion, and especially, because the parties most interested 
have studiously endeavored to conceal them. ‘They have 
lately been laid open to view by an English writer of the high- 
est credit, and who deserves honor at all hands for his philan- 
thropic labors i in this cause, we do not say, of common human- 
ity, but of common decency. And this we do the rather, 
because his efforts have been coldly received in his own coun- 
try. We take our facts from Mr. Walker’s “ Gatherings from 
Grave Yards.” * In the vicinity of Clement’s Lane, within 
a distance of about two hundred yards, in a direct line, there 
are four burying-grounds; and the “living here breathe on all 
sides an atmosphere impregnated with the odor of the dead. 
* * * Typhus fever in its aggravated form has attacked by 
far the majority of the residents, and death has made among 
them the most destructive ravages.” The soil of the Burying- 
ground in Portugal Street, is “saturated with human putres- 
cence.” ‘The graves are not unfrequently desecrated here, the 
coffins dug up, and smashed before they are decayed, the plates 
and ornaments removed, and many wagon loads of human 
bones disinterred and carried to an obscure pit or receptacle, 
where they are promiscously heaped up or buried, or from 
whence they are carted away, by tons at a time, to be ground 
up for agricultural purposes. In Enon Chapel, vast numbers 
of bodies have been placed in pits dug for the purpose, the 
uppermost of which are covered only by a few inches of earth. 
An accompaniment of this burying-place is a ‘“ common sewer, 
that runs angularly across it.’ In Drury Lane Burying-ground, 
there is a pit, where many bodies at different periods have 
been deposited, which is covered only with boards, leaving an 
“ unroofed charnel house of putridity and corruption.” Similar 
atrocities may be witnessed at St. Giles church-yard, in that 
of Oldgate (where also recently two men were killed by the 
effluvia which arose on opening a grave), at that of White- 
chapel Church, and at those of Spitalfields and Bethnal 





* Not having seen the original, we quote from Mr. Collison’s book 
above mentioned — beginning at p. 135. 
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Green, and others. All this horrid wrong to the dead, and 
obscene and brutal insult to the living, is perpetrated, be it 
remembered, now in the nineteenth century, and in the very 
heart of a city, which claims to be one of the most magnificent, 
refined, and moral in the universe! In our own country, 
and even in our largest cities, we have not, as yet, been quite 
driven to these revolting practices, in the treatment of the 
dead. And happily, as will be seen, in another part of this 
paper, precautions have been taken to guard against the neces- 
sity of such outrages for many years to come. Still it is not 
difficult to cite instances, of no unusual occurrence, that would 
leave us small grounds of self-complacency on this subject. 

From these facts it is sufficiently evident, that the care 
of the Remains of the Dead is an imperious, and ever 
recurring duty of the living. Placing the subject thus in the 
lowest point of view, it presents a case of absolute necessity, 
which they must meet and obviate, as they best may ; and they 
are urged by every motive of decency and propriety to take 
reverent heed, that the remains of those multitudes, that are 
ever thronging down to the “ mighty congreyation of the dead,” 
should at least remain secure there from vulgar exposure, and 
find, whatsoever may have been the troubled history of their 
lives, an undisturbed repose in the grave.* 

We are aware, indeed, that all our pious care even for the 
security of our places of sepulture may be unavailing. The 
most stupendous tunel that human affection or human folly 


® « This, according to Sir William Scott, » doen not, as a matter either 
of fact or of right, “belong to an English subject. In an elaborate and 
carefully studied opinion, delivered in the Consistory Court of London, 
in answer to an argument of counsel, “that the ground once given to 
the interment of a : body i is appropriated forever to that body; that it 
is not only the domus ultima, but the domus eterna of that tenant, who 
is never to be disturbed, be the condition of that tenant what it may ;” 
—he replies, — “there surely cannot be an inextinguishable title, a 
perpetuity of possession, belonging to a perishable thing; * * * the 
fact is, that ‘man’ and ‘forever’ are terms quite incompatible i in any 
state of his existence, dead or alive, in this world.” And again, “ with 
reference to men, the domus eterna, is a mere flourish of rhetoric.” 
He concludes that—‘“the legal doctrine is, and remains unaffected, 
that the common cemetery is not res unius etatis, the exclusive prop- 
erty of one generation now departed; but is likeswwise the common 
property of the living, and of generations yet unborn, and subject only 
to or tad ppepration.” — Gilbert v. Buzzard et al., 3 Vol. Phil. 
Rep. 3 
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has reared, have not sufficed to ensure even so much as this. 
They have, on the contrary, often only served to tempt the 
cupidity of the invader, or afford a mark for the poor malice 
of foes. ‘Those sepulchral urns, in which the ancients hoped 
to hold consecrate forever the ashes of their departed friends, 
are now found in no holier places than the museums of the 
curious, or in the cabinets of the antiquarian. Egyptian Mum- 
mies, over which Pyramids have been piled, and which, as Sir 
Thomas Browne * says, “ Cambyses or time hath spared, ava- 
rice now consumeth. Mummy has become merchandise, Myz- 
raim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.” + The 
common fuel of the dwellers on the banks of the Nile, at the 
present day, is said to be the embalmed bodies of their ances- 
tors. ‘The Arabs use the mummy cases for firewood, and ‘an 
epicurean traveller may cook his breakfast with the coffin of 
a king.” A chamber of one of the catacombs, near Alexandria, 
is actually now used as a stable for one of the Pacha’s regiments 





* Hypriotapnia, URN BURIAL; or a Discourse on the Sepulchral 
Urns lately (A. D. 1658) found in Norfolk. In none of the Essays, 
perhaps, of this rich and graphical writer, is the fine observation of 
Coleridge concerning him better illustrated than in this.— “ He sees 
everything in a light of his own, reading neither by sun, moon, or 
candle-light, but by the light of the fry glory around his own head.” 

+ Two centuries ago, Mummy was an essential part of the Materia 
medica, and placed as one of the common drugs in the shops of the 
apothecaries. ‘The demand for it, at one period, was so great, that it 
exceeded the supply of the genuine article, and counterfeits of it were 
made. Some Jews, by a summary process, made mummies ex tempore, 
for the purpose of furnishing a large supply of this article. The Dra- 
matic poet Shirley refers to this ; — 


“Make mummy of my flesh, and sell me to the apothecaries.” 
The Bird in a Cage. (1633.) 


Lord Bacon says, (“Sylva Sylvarum,” Century X. s. 980), “ Mummy hath 
great force in stanching of blood; which, as it may be ascribed to the 
mixture of balms that are glutinous ; so it may also partake of a secret 
propriety, in that the blood draweth man’s flesh.” 

“ Mummy,” says Boyle, “is one of the useful medicines commended 
and given by our Physicians for falls and bruises, and in other cases 
too.” (Works, Vol. If. p. 451.) 

See for a further account of “Mummy as a Drug” “A History of 
Egyptian Mummies, &c.,” by Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, London: 1834, 
8vo., —a work from which we have derived some facts, especially in 
regard to the funeral ceremonies of the Egyptians, and for which we 
make this general acknowledgment, once for all. 
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of horse. The march of armies, and the violence of civil 
commotions abroad, have held in small respect the dust of the 
departed. The royal Sepulchre of St. Denis, where the 
French kings of nine centuries were entombed, and whose 
wonders, according to Chateaubriand, “taught strangers a pro- 
found veneration for France,” was violated and destroyed, 
amongst the kindred atrocities of the French Revolution. The 
lead composing the coffins was melted into bullets for the army, 
and their contents, including the bodies of Henry IV., and 
Louis XIV., yet remaining almost entire, and clearly recog- 
nised, were thrgwn into a common pit. Here in our own 
country, as is well known, the busy hand of enterprise, that 
holds little as sacred which stands in its way, recognises 
nothing absolutely inviolable in the Burial Places of the Dead. 
A turnpike, or a canal, or a rail-road, would find no insu- 
perable barrier to their progress in the sacredness of the Grave- 
yard. But even though the tomb were safely secured from 
external violence, yet by the silent approaches of time, it is 
continually wasted away. If we visit almost any of our older 
burying-places, we shall find in the sunken graves, in the rank 
grass, and unsightly weeds, in the dilapidated tombs, in the 
prostrated, half-buried, moss-covered headstones, — nay, some- 


times, in the coffinless and publicly exposed bones of the 
deceased, that time, who “antiquates all antiquities,” respects 
not.the dead more than the living, and that at any rate, the 
care that has been hitherto bestowed on. this subject has not 
rendered sacred and secure, for any long period, the remains of 
departed friends.* Still it is a duty that natural feeling prompts, 








* The lucid statement of the Trustees of the small, but beautiful 
Cemetery at Worcester in this State, as quoted in the “ Address” of 
Governor Lincoln, well illustrates this. “The state, into which they 
(the other Burial Grounds) have fallen, shows little reverence or regard 
for those who sleep beneath their sods. There are not within our 
territory, any outlots or distant appendages of any of the farms, more 
rough, overgrown with brambles, bushes, and weeds, more desolate or 
forbidding, than our Burial Places. Indeed, amid the neat culti- 
vation around, they seem the only spots, which are entirely neglected 
and abandoned to decay.” And the author of the address truly sub- 
joins “the dilapidated wall of the ‘Old Grave Yard’ is not even a 
defence against the inroads of the stray cattle of the streets, while the 
public situation of the place, in the centre of the Common, and with roads 
on all sides, exposes it to every mean and vulgar encroachment of man.” 
We italicise these words, since they may be taken generally, and 
indeed with very few exceptions, as descriptive of the burial places of 
our country. 
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and decent respect requires, that we render them as inviolable 
as we may. We would, at any rate, have them remain undis- 
turbed while we ourselves live; and when it becomes our turn 
to take our places by their side, we cannot but desire, that our 
dust, like theirs, may be permitted to rest in peace. 

But our interest for the Remains of the Departed is not 
confined to their security alone. We would also confer upon 
them some fitting honor, and we take a melancholy pleasure in 
rearing visible emblems of that worth, which can henceforth 
only be recognised in the remembrance of surviving friends. 
We would mark the spot where they lie by every appropriate 
memorial and adornment, as henceforth consecrate to tender 
recollections, to self-inquiry, to the suggestive lessons of the 
past, to good purposes for the future, to thoughtful views of the 
present life, and to those hopes and aspirations, which, by the 
gracious efficacy of a Christian Faith, are made to “ blossom 
even in the dust.” We know, indeed, that this care in per- 
petuating the memory of the departed, like that which we use 
to secure their remains, cannot be long availing. ‘The enclo- 
sure by which we attempt to separate sacred from common 
dust, will soon be overthrown. The decaying head-stone 
needs to be rechiselled in less than half a century. The trees 
long outlast the graves which they were placed to adorn. ‘The 
remains of countless myriads rest beneath the earth, which has, 
ages since, ceased to bear the slightest external mark of their 
existence. ‘Who can but pity,” adds the affluent and racy 
old writer above quoted, “ the Founder of the Pyramids.” * * * 
“In vain, too, we compute our felicities by the advantage of our 
good names, since the bad have equal duration, and Thersytes 
is as like to live as Agamemnon.” * * * “ 'T'wenty seven names 
make up the first story before the flood.” * * * “ Five languages 
secured not the Epitaph of Gordianus.” Indeed all biography 
is little more than a slightly varied obituary. 


“The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins since the world began, 
Of them afford no other trace 
Than this, — there lived a man!” 


But still the thought of the short duration, at the longest, of 
these memorials of our departed friends, deducts nothing from 
the interest we feel in rearing them. ‘The absolute impossi- 
bility of all attempts to give a long perpetuity to the memory 
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of those we have lost, has no relevancy to those emotions 
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which lead us to hallow the spot of their sepulture. We ex- 
pect here no immunity from that law of decay that is enstamped 
upon all things earthly. But we seek in this to gratify a pres- 
ent feeling, which we can neither worthily stifle or disavow, 
—to hold in peculiar sacredness the place, where all that remains 
of what was ineflably dear to us reposes, and where what 
is mortal of ourselves is soon to lie down in the dreamless 
slumber of the grave. 

But there is another and distinct class of considerations by 
which an appropriate Burial of the Dead is enforced, which 
are of a yet higher and more concerning character. It should 
not only be such as true and natural feeling for the departed 
suggests, but may and should be made tributary to the improve- 
ment of survivors; and we are wanting, we may be sure, in 
the common seriousness of human nature, if we have not felt 
that the grave has lessons to teach us, that we can learn no- 
where else.* Some of these, then, demand from us, at least, 
a passing notice. 

In referring to those moral uses, that are suggested by the 
sepulture of our departed friends, we speak, we think, to the 
universal experience of men, when we say, that if there be a 
spot on the broad earth, and beneath the all-embracing sky, 
where the heart becomes unwontedly serious ; where the inter- 
ests of this life are seen in their real character and in their 
relative position; where its illusions vanish away; where 
undue excitements are abated; and where its true aims and 
issues are revealed, — it is the place of graves. Here—how 
obvious and yet how home-felt is the suggestion !— here repose 
those, who, but as yesterday, were as active, as earnest, as 
engrossed in things “seen and temporal,” as we are now. 
Their emotions were as lively, their pursuits as ardent, their 





* This has always been recognised by persons of ordinary thought- 
fulness. St. Chrysostom thus refers to it in Babylon Mart. “ Post 
sermonis facultatem ipsa certe Sanctorum sepulchra proximum locum 
obtinet ad animos hominum in ipsos Sanctos intuentium, ad virtutum 
earundem emulationem excitandos.” It was a practice of early times 
to carry royal youths to the tombs of their worthy ancestors. Julius 
Cesar, according to Lucan, visited the tomb of Alexander the Great, 
with especial interest, and the Emperor Augustus, when he visited 
Alexandria, made this the first object of inquiry, and placed therea 
garland of flowers. 
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passions as strong, their competitions as fierce as ours. 
But these have all now ceased. The brief story of life 
has been told. ‘The follies, the pleasures, the pursuits of this 
present state, are with them all over. “ ‘The lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life,” are all passed 
away. 


“ Shall we build to ambition ? ah no! 
Affrighted he shrinketh away ; 
For see, they would pin him below 
‘ In a small, narrow cave, and begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey.” 


Envy has now ceased to carp at the desert it could not 
rival; anger no longer burns; hatred forgets to plot; the 
“itching palm” of avarice is cold; simulation is weary of 
feigning ; dissimulation is tired of concealing; pretension has 
strutted its little hour ; vanity has achieved all its petty triumphs ; 
and the busy tongue of calumny is still—at last. And does 
the night of death, we involuntarily ask, so soon settle down 
upon the short day of human life; and shall we plan long 
designs for a space so brief ?-— Does not, rather, the simple 
thought of the transientness of mere earthly cares and emotions, 
which is thus pressed, as a cold weight, upon the heart, at 
every step we take among the graves of the departed, serve to 
qualify and chasten betimes, an over-mastering interest in any 
present object ? 

But if the place of graves be peculiarly fitted to excite 
chastened views of the present life, and, indeed, of its essential 
nothingness, viewed as an entire and completed scheme; _ it 
is not less friendly to those higher aspirations, which centre on 
what is truly worthy and enduring in character. While we 
linger with painful regret over the relics of what was once 
inexpressibly dear to us, we are yet assured that all that was 
truly theirs and them is not also dead, but lives on in an 
undying life. And if it be our privilege to connect with their 
memories much good that they have intended and done, their 
pure affections and virtuous lives, —these we know are not 
buried in the dust, but are still cherished in our hearts, as val- 
ued treasures there, and are safer yet in the remembrance of 


God. In the solemn verse of Milton we find utterance to 
this thought ; — 


“Thy works, and alms, and all thy good endeavor 
Staid not behind, nor in the grave were trod, 
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But as Faith pointed with her golden rod, 
Followed thee up to joy, and bliss forever.” 


And as it is the natural effect of elevated worth, in all cases, 
to inspire a kindling sentiment of emulation, so that “ upon 
which death has set its seal,” is peculiarly impressive. — It is, 
to our apprehensions, at once purer and more hallowed than 
any living example of kindred excellence. ‘Those slight blem- 
ishes which nearness and familiarity are continually ‘revealing 
in the brightest character here below, and which serve to dim, 
though they may not tarnish its lustre, all disappear when it 
is viewed through the darkness of the grave and in the distance 
of eternity. It is henceforth regarded, moreover, now that the 
stress and strain of life are over, with something of that sa- 
credness which belongs to things “not seen and “eternal.” It 
is an often quoted saying of 'Themistocles, that the monuments 
of departed heroes in the grove of Academus would not 
permit him to sleep. And to what a worthier emulation should 
we, of this later time, be stirred, by the memorials of those 
friends, who having done and suffered well in their earthly 
warfare, have entered on a reversion of glory, that never so 
much as dawned on the mind of the heathen warrior. 

The grave, too, is not only a place hallowed to cherished 
and animating recollections, but it is there, after the first crush- 
ing force of bereavement is passed, we love to dwell on the 
immortality of pure and kind affections, and to strengthen those 
anticipations which look to a recognition and reunion with de- 
parted friends in a future state of existence. ‘Thoughts like 
these are, perhaps, never fully realized but through the stern 
ministry of death, and are never so emphatically suggested as 
by the near presence of the mortal remains of those we have 
loved. 

Then and there we fondly cherish the conviction, that when we 
buried these, we did not bury those sympathies and affections 
which united us in life; but that, as these flowed on together, in 
one united stream, through all the path-ways of our earthly exist- 
ence, so they will not lose themselves in the dark valle. of the 
shadow of death, but still continue to flow on forever, when the 
portals of the grave are passed. We do not stop to balance argu- 
ments here ; we feel that there must be an analogy between what 
has been, and is to be ; that we cannot lose our social sympathies, 
without losing our identity as conscious beings; and we can- 
not for an instant reconcile it with the goodness of God, to think 
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that he would permit us, nay oblige us, by the very consti- 
tution of our natures, to cherish hopes so pure, so strong, and 
so abiding, merely as a prelude to a sad delusion ; or that a love, 
which no distance has separated, no absence chilled, no vicissi- 
tude shaken, no adversity withered, no sickness weakened, and 
no decay impaired, should be cut off and destroyed forever ; 
and just at that moment too, when it had acquired its highest 
strength, and had gained its closest hold upon the heart. Thus we 
mourn the departed not as “lost, but gone before,” and linger 
over the memorials that affection rears, as tokens of the living 
rather than of the dead, as types and symbols of an imperish- 
able love. 

These thoughts, moreover, of the immortality of the 
affections, and of the reunion of friends after death, are 
intimately connected with our duties to the living. They 
give a new aspect to all our social relations, and confer 
upon our homes particularly, where these relations are the 
most intimate, a peculiar sacredness. ‘They appear, when 
thus seen, in connexion with these ultimate results, in a holier 
light, and as fraught with more concerning references than can 
belong to any merely earthly ties. We regard them no longer 
as merely civil institutions, which are fenced round by a tem- 
poral authority ; not merely as convenient-resting places, where 
a few persons may meet in confidence and in comparative re- 
tirement, to wear away, as they may or can, a short term of 
life ; — but they are valued as select and sacred retreats, where 
the purest affections are sanctioned by the holiest ties, and 
a present enjoyment is but the prelibation of a future blessed- 
ness. ‘Thus connected with the future in reversion, they are 
viewed as first schools in the preparation of the heart fora 
higher culture, as nurseries of piety for an everlasting home. And 
while an unspeakable significance and depth of interest are 
thus imparted to our social and domestic relations, it is felt with 
peculiar impressiveness at that spot, which reminds us of their 
present transitory nature. 

And our duties to survivors are taught in another, and most 
solemn manner at the graves of the dead. There we feel, as we 
feel nowhere else, all our neglect of their claims ; our disre- 
gard of their feelings; every instance of our unkindness ; our 
severe constructions of their innocent conduct; our chilly 
reception of their offered kindness; our unsympathizing bear- 
ing ; our selfish preference of our tastes to theirs ; our neglect of 
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grateful courtesies ;— all, all come up into an accusing remem- 
brance ; and all, moreover, are heightened and aggravated by the 
thought, that the time of reparation is forever gone. But while 
every expression of contrition is thus Jost upon the “ dull cold ear 
of death ;” yet must not the unavailing anguish of hours like 
these teach us new lessons of social duty, new expressions of 
sympathy, a more tender and thoughtful considerateness for the 
feelings and claims of those who survive ? 

We must not wholly pass by, in this brief reference to the 
moral uses of burial places, the obvious fact, that they are 
peculiarly adapted to press home upon the mind the truth 
which most persons are equally ready to admit, but practically 
at least forget, — that the time cannot be very distant, and may 
be very near, when we ourselves must lie down, side by 
side, with those whose loss we deplore. We require, it is true, 
no palpable memorials of the departed, none of the strong and 
suggestive influences of the grave, to teach us this. Death, 
we know, meets us everywhere; approaches us through every 
avenue ; makes his relentless reprisals through all the conditions 
and circumstances of life. Indeed “ to preserve a man through so 
many chances and hostilities, is as great a miracle as to create 
him.” The emblems of decay and dissolution are innumerable, 
reiterated in myriads of forms through the constant and cease- 
less variety of change, but all fall short in depicting the preca- 
riousness of human life. But of all, perhaps, none are so emphatic 
monitors of this as the grave. Here the high and the 
low, the young and the old, the rich and the poor, the learned 
and the ignorant, the wise and the foolish, the happy and the 
wretched, the busy and the idle, the friend and the foe, the 
good and the bad,—all share a common lot. There, too, 
rest those on whom we have relied for counsel, those on whom 
we have leaned for support, those with whom we have mingled 
soul with soul, — those 


“ Whom love has knit, and sympathy made one.” 


And here, too, is the very spot, thus sown with the “ harvest of 
the human year,” where our own ashes are soon to be spread 
in kindred dust, — and we must be insensible indeed, in such a 
presence and place as this, not to think of death and of our- 
selves at the same time. 

We only add in the briefest possible words, for we fear, in 
thus referring to the moral influences of appropriate burial-places, 
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that our remarks may be assuming too homiletical a character 
for pages like these, that we learn most emphatically the value 
of those hopes, that look beyond the grave, that death. as it is 
revealed to us in the blessed light of our Spiritual Faith, is 
but an incident in continued life, and one that derives its chief 
importance from the fact, that it is the appointed means of in- 
troduction to that state of being, where death can never enter. 

Such are some of the high uses, both in respect to the dead 
and the living, that burial-places, properly arranged, are fitted 
to subserve. We believe that they are real and important. It 
is their natural effect, to call forth and perpetuate feelings and 
sentiments, which refine and elevate the mind, and purify, while 
they soften the heart ; to remove from spots, in themselves sad and 
painful, all unnecessary gloom ; and to gather around them those 
associations, which, at the same time, serve to solemnize the 
soul, and render it tranquil, serene, and hopeful. We do not 
believe these influences are wholly lost on any. We do not 
believe that even those, whose minds are the most pre-occupied, 
the inveterate worldling, for example, or the slave of ambition, 
or, to take a stronger case still, the frivolous of either sex, 
— those hardest and most impassive of all sentient things, — 
could visit a well-ordered and beautiful cemetery, like our own 
Mount Auburn, under circumstances propitious to the appro- 
priate influences of the place, and not come away, for the 
time at least, sadder it may be, but wiser and better beigns 
than they entered there. 

We only add, on this part of the subject, that the views of 
the Burial of the Dead, which we have thus been led to take, 
are illustrated by the attention which has always been given to 
this subject, among all people in all climes. From the earliest 
historical records we learn that this subject was recognised as 
a subject of primary concern. The extraordinary attention 
which the ancient Egyptians gave to this subject is well known. 
According to Diodorus Siculus,* they called their houses 
“Tons,” and bestowed upon them comparatively little atten- 
tion, but denominated their tombs “ Eternal Habitations.” The 
august piles of their Pyramids, though the whole mystery that 
rests upon them is not yet solved, had doubtless reference to 
the same object. An American traveller assures us that “ while 





* Lib. i. 
VOL. XXXI.—JD S. VOL. XIII. NO. Il. 20 
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not a vestige of a habitation is to be seen, the tombs remain 
monuments of splendor and magnificence, perhaps even more 
wonderful than the ruins of their temples.’ * ‘They not only 
excelled all other nations in the grandeur and perpetuity of their 
structures, which were intended to guard the bodies of the dead, 
but also in preserving these bodies from decay.t And even at 
this day, fallen, degraded, denationalized, as Egypt is, the at- 
tention yet paid there to the remains of the dead is striking 
and peculiar. ‘The tomb of the Pacha is considered as 
the greatest structure of modern Egypt. The Hebrews also 
were especially careful of the Rites of Interment. ‘To be de- 
prived of Burial was deemed by them a marked dishonor 
and a great unhappiness.{ This last office was not denied even 
to enemies, and was only withheld from those who had forfeited 
all claims to respect.4 When God foretold to Abraham the 
disasters which were to befal his race, he added, as a solace, 
“that he should be buried in a good old age.” When Sarah, 
his wife, died, he importuned the sons of Heth for a place, 
where, in his own language,|| he “ might bury his dead out of 
his sight.” His petition was granted, and for “ four hundred 
shekels of silver, the field of Ephron, which was in Machpelah, 
which was before Mamre, and the cave that was therein, and 
all the trees that were in the field, that were in all the borders 
round about, were made sure unto him for a possession” of a 
burying place. Abraham, together with Rebecca, Sarah,{i 
Isaac, and Jacob,** according to the promise,t} sanctioned by 





* “Incidents of Travel.” 

+ Although the Notions which the Egyptians were the first, as is sup- 
posed, to hold, the doctrine of Metempsychosis would Jead them to 
preserve the bodies of the dead as long as possible, either in the hope 
of retarding the transmigration of the soul, or preserving a receptacle 
for it, in its former tenement, after its return from its varied wander- 
ings, yet it is rational to suppose their natural feelings in regard to the 
dead came in aid of the same design. 

t “The dogs shall eat Jezebel * * * and there shall be none 
to bury her.” 2 Kings, ix. 10. 

§ Thus, too, the rites of sepulture were denied, by the Greeks, to traitors, 
and persons guilty of sacrilege ; by the Romans, to deserters, suicides, 
those who suffered on the cross, (patibulum) traitors, parricides, vestal 
virgins who violated their vows; and by the early Christians, to those 
who persisted in absenting themselves from confession and the sacra- 
ments, infidels, idolators, Jews, heretics, convicted usurers, impenitent 
blasphemers, &c. 

| Gen. xxiii. 4 Id. xxv. 9; Id. xlix. 31. 

** Id. 1. 13. tt Id. xlvii. 30. 
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the usual oath of the period, extorted from his son, were buried 
there; and Joseph’s bones were carried into Canaan, after 
they had been embalmed, and kept four hundred years. David 
praises the men of Jabez Gilead for their pious care of the 
remains of their unworthy King Saul. The Jewish Scriptures 
threaten a denial of burial, as one of the greatest calamities. 
The prophet Jeremiah denounces as a punishment of idolators, 
that their bones should be “ thrown out of their graves,” and be 
spread “before the sun and the moon, and all the host of 
heaven, whom they have loved, and whom they have served, 
and after whom they have walked, and whom they have sought, 
and whom they have worshipped, and they shall not be gather- 
ed or buried.” Devout men, we are told, carried St. Stephen 
to his burial, making great lamentation over him. And our 
Saviour was pleased to admit the outpouring of Mary’s oint- 
ment upon his head, because “she did it for his burial.” 
Among the Heathen nations of antiquity the same sentiment 
prevailed. Several Greek Dramas, which, being addressed to a 
popular audience, were the best possible exponents of popular 
feeling, turn entirely upon contests, connected with the rites 
of burial. The Antigone of Sophocles is an instance in point. 
Ulysses, in the Hecuba of Euripides, is represented as saying, 
that he cared not how meanly he lived, providing he might find 
a noble tomb after death. These rites were not omitted in 
the fiercest wars. The earlier Athenian commanders were pun- 
ished if they neglected them, and they were observed even 
towards enemies. ‘The important place they occupy in the 
poems of Homer is well known. The Elysian Fields, which 
those ancients supposed to be the residence of the blessed 
Manes after death, could only be entered by those, however 
worthy on other accounts, whose bodies had been duly buried. 
Hence arose the practice of erecting Cenotaphs, or empty Mau- 
soleums, to the memory of those whose bodies could not be 
obtained, which monuments, in such cases, were regarded as a 
substitute for burial. ‘The Romans inherited from the Greeks, 
and rendered yet more elaborate, these funereal rites. The 
ancient Germans, as we learn from Tacitus, were punctilious in 
those peculiar to themselves, and in more modern times, both 
in Europe and in the East, a similar reverence for the remains 
of the dead prevailed. The ancient Christians, according to St. 
Ambrose, esteemed the proper burial of the dead so imperative 
a duty, that it was deemed lawful, if necessary, to melt down 
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or sell the vases used in the sacred ceremonies of the church, 
in the fulfilment of it ; thus placing it on a level with the obli- 
gation of redeeming captives, and taking care of the poor. ‘The 
Chinese at the present day attend to nothing so carefully as to 
the tombs of their ancestors. It is almost the only thing that 
approaches to a religious sense among them.* And the Be- 
douin Arabs, amidst all their wanderings, still hold cherished and 
sacred their peculiar burial-places in the desert, and deem it a 
great misfortune not to be buried there. Now it is obvious 
from the very universality of these practices, among all people, 
of all ages, and of all climes, that they have their origin in the 
very soul of man ; that they spring out of the natural “fountains 
of sentiment in human bosoms ; and that, therefore, if they be 
proofs of a weakness of mind, as some affect to say, it is a 


weakness that must be laid to the charge of Him who created 
us. 


Such being the uses of appropriate rites and modes of 
burial, and such being the attention which the subject has at 
all times excited ; it may not be uninteresting or useless to ad- 
vert to some of the more prevailing methods, in which this nat- 
ural want of human bosoms has been met and answered, in 
different ages and climes. 

The modes of burial may be reduced to two, though there 
are other and very curious methods of disposing of the remains 
of the dead, that may demand a passing notice. These are 
Inhumation, or the placing these remains in the earth; and 
Cremation, or the reducing of them to ashes. 

INHUMATION, or interment in the earth, appears to have been 
the earliest, as it is certainly the most natural and appropriate 
method of burial. It probably dates hack to the time when it 
was said to Adam, “dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou 
return,” though the first record that exists of the practice is 
that of Sarah, the wife of Abraham, already referred to. Cicero 
says (2. De Leg.) it prevailed in Athens from the time of 
Cecrops. Various structures have been employed, in reference 
to this mode of burial. ENrompmenr is one of these. ‘The most 
ancient Tombs are supposed to be those Tumuli, or immense 
Mounds of Earth, which are now found in almost all parts of 





* The Chinese, by John F. Davis. Vol. I. p. 278. 
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the world. Dr. Clarke states,* that he “has seen those Sepul- 
chral heaps in Europe, in Asia, from the Icy Sea to Mount 
Caucasus, over all the South of Russia, Kuban Tartary, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and part of Africa.” It is well 
known, too, that they exist in both North and South America. 
Unlike other receptacles of mortal remains, they are not dimin- 
ished and destroyed by a silent but inevitable progress of decay, 
but are continually renewed and increased by a superstitious, 
but not .unpleasing practice that prevails of obliging every 
passer-by to cast a stone upon them. It is inferred that they 
are more ancient than the Pyramids, both on account of the 
greater simplicity of their structure, and from their more ancient 
appearance, where both are subjected to the same atmospheric 
influences. ‘The Pyramips and Lasyrintus of Egypt, which 
are among the most extraordinary works of that land of 
wonders, may be tere referred to. Their builders, the time of 
their erection, and their precise use, are equally unknown, and no 
light has as yet been cast on this subject by hieroglyphical re- 
searches. It is supposed, however, that they have been erected at 
a period later than nine hundred years before the Christian Era, 
since Homer; who lived at that time, spoke of the hundred 
gates of Thebes, but makes no allusion to them. And there 
seems little reason to doubt, that their’ main design was to 
cover the remains of those who projected and built them, or those 
of the Priests} Catacomps have also been extensively em- 
ployed for purposes of sepulture. These are caverns, grottoes 
or caves, which are found already existing in the bosom of the 
earth, or have been originally excavated for the procuring of build- 
ing materials, or else have been made expressly for tombs. They 
exist in Syria, Persia, and among the most ancient provinces of 
the East. There are extensive ones in the Tufa mountains of 
Capo di Monte, near Naples, which were originally quarries, as 
were those in Paris, which have already been referred to. But 
the most remarkable are those in Egypt. Five series of these 
have been described, —those of Alexandria, Saccara, Silcillis, 
Gourna (or Quourna), and the tombs of the Kings of Thebes. 





* Dissertation on the Sarcophagus brought from Alexandria. 

+ Edificat (humanum ingenium) idcirco Pyramides, ut si non uni- 
versa temporum spatia square possit, aliqua tamen quam maxime 
longinqua superet. J.C. Scaliger. Poet: Lib. m. cap. 20. 
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They are placed out of the reach of the overflow of the Nile, 
excluded as much as possible from the air, and removed away 
from the usual haunts of men. They are sometimes hewn out 
of solid rock, and sometimes surmounted by Pyramids. ‘They 
extend in some instances, as for example, in the vicinity 
of Alexandria and Thebes, for miles. The learned in such 
matters differ, whether these, or the Pyramids, are the 
more ancient. Almost every city had its Necropolis, or 
city of the dead, of this description. ‘Those, who wish for a 
lifelike description of one of these, are recommended to accom- 

any Belzoni in one of his visits to Gourna,—the Burial- 
place of Thebes. — Empatmine, though not strictly a method 
of sepulture, is too intimately connected with the subject to be 
wholly passed by. ‘This, as is well known, is a process of 
preserving the bodies of the dead from decay, by means 
of various medicaments.* The ancient Egyptians surpassed 
all other people in the practice of this art, though it was not 
unknown to the Hebrews,+ Greeks, Romans, Scythians, Per- 
sians, Arabs, Ethiopians, and ancient Peruvians. It is, how- 
ever, an art entirely unknown in Egypt at the present day, and 
all our knowledge of it is to be drawn from ancient writers. 
Herodotus is the oldest and best authority, and those who 
desire details on this subject may consult the second book of 
his history, of the “ Euterpe.” Diodorus Siculus, who lived 
four centuries and a half later, relates many additional partic- 
ulars. ‘The Guanches, or the inhabitants of the Fortunate or 
Canary Islands, embalmed their dead in a manner resembling 
that of the ancient Egyptians. ‘This practice has been some- 
times resorted to in England, and with what success, may be 
seen in Sir Henry Halford’s account of the “ Disinterment of 
several Kings.” In certain parts of Peru, bodies are naturally 
embalmed and preserved for ages, by the saline nature of the 
earth, and by the dryness of the atmosphere, circumstances, 
we may observe in passing, which are much more efficacious 
in preserving bodies from decay, than any antiseptic applications 





* Those who wish for a very learned, and apparently very accurate 
account of this art, as well as of everything else connected with 
Egyptian Burial, may consult the work of Pettigrew, already re- 
ferred to. The second Vol. of the second series of Wilkinson’s 
“Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” Chapter 16, is full 
of valuable information on this subject. 

+ Gen. 1. 2,3. 
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that can be made. Desiccation, or a process of drying, is 
another method of preserving corpses, intimately connected 
with the preceding. The most remarkable example of this is 
near Palermo, where is situated the Cemetery, or rather the 
Cadavery, of the convent of the Capuchins. It is a subterra- 
neous hall, where all the bodies of the fraternity, together 
with those of several persons of distinction from the city, are 
found in an upright posture, and habited in their accustomed 
dress. Some have remained undecayed for two centuries and 
a half. ‘The following account of this spectacle, we subjoin 
for the consideration of those who prefer to make provision, 
either by tombs, or vaults of any kind, for the remains of the 
dead, where they may be visible or accessible, only remarking, 
that, in our opinion, it varies from those in ordinary use, only 
in degree of hideousness. Smith* says, that upon descending 
into this Cadavery, “it is difficult to express the disgust arising 
from seeing the human form so degradingly caricatured, in the 
ridiculous assemblage of distorted mummies, that are here hung 
by the neck in hundreds, with aspects, features, and proportions, 
so strangely altered by the operation of drying, as hardly to 
bear a resemblance to human beings. From their curious 
attitudes, he observes, they are rather calculated to excite 
derision, than the awful emotions arising from the sight of two 
thousand decayed mortals.” Well might Sonnini say, that “a 
preservation like this is horrid.” We need not remark partic- 
ularly on more modern receptacles of the bodies of the dead, 
such as mausoleums, sarcophagi, vaults, and tombs, since these 
are all familiarly known. 

Cremation, or the Burning of the bodies of the dead, and 
Urn-Burial, or the collecting of their ashes in Funereal Vases, 
was, as we have intimated, the other practice that very gener- 
ally prevailed in antiquity. This dates back to the early times 
of Greece, as all readers of Homer well know, and was espec- 
ially used by the Athenians.t It was copied, as were many 





* Memoir of Sicily and its Islands. Lond. 1824, p. 88. 

+ There has been much disquisition by the learned, whether this 
practice prevailed among the Hebrews. We shall spare our readers 
any critical discussion of the passages, relied upon by those who hold 
the affirmative of the question — viz. 1 Sam. xxxi. 12, 13; 2 Chron. xxi. 
19 ; 2 Chron. xvi. 14; Jeremiah xxxiv. 5; Amos vi. 10. We refer to an 
abstract of these in the learned labors of Quenstedius, (De Sep. Vet. 
Cap. VIL. in Gronovius, Vel. XI. p. 1257), and think they will be 
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other practices relating to burial, by the Romans ; and prevailed 
also among the Northern Tribes of Europe, as appears from 
the accounts of Cesar and ‘Tacitus. Pliny denies the early 
prevalence of Cremation (Combustio). But in this he stands 
in Opposition to Plato, Cicero, Virgil, and Ovid, all of whom 
recognise it as a very ancient rite. He also stands in Opposi- 
tion to himself, since he afterwards says (Lib. 14, Cap. 12), that 
Numa forbade that the funeral pile should be sprinkled with 
wine; a prohibition certainly useless, if the pile was not known 
nor used. But what determines this question in reference to 
the Romans is the law of the ‘Twelve ‘Tables, which prohib- 
ited both the burying and burning of dead bodies within the 
limits of the city. It was, however, not used by: the Egyptians 
and Persians on account of objections derived from their 
peculiar mythology, the former regarding fire as a raging 
monster which devoured everything with which it came into 
contact, and died itself with what it last devoured; and the 
latter considering fire as a god, who would be contaminated 
by the touch of a dead body. It is not known certainly when 
cremation fell into disuse. It was not practised in the time of 
Theodosius the younger, since Macrobius who lived in his time 
expressly says it was not. It is supposed to have fallen into 
desuetude through the influence of the Christian fathers, and to 
have ceased with the Antonini.* ‘“ Perhaps,” says Sir ‘Thomas 
Brown, “ Christianity fully established, gave the final extinction 
to these sepulchral bonfires.” ‘The practice is supposed to 
have had its origin in different causes. Some,t thought that 


































satisfied, that the conclusion to which he arrives is the true one. This 
is, that the Hebrews burnt frankincense and other odorous substances, 
and the couches or biers of the dead on!y, while the Greeks and Romans 
burned these and the body also. And that even this was confined to 
persons of the highest distinction. In three of the above texts — viz. 
2 Chron. xxi. 19, which refers to Jehoram; 2 Chron. xvi. 14, which 
refers to Asa ; and Jeremiah xxxiv.5, which refers to Zedekiah, it is not 
said, that they were burned, but only “that burnings were made for 
them,” probably alluding to the custom above stated. In the two 
remaining texts the burying of the bones, after the burning, is so stated 
that it seems necessary to infer, that the burning of the body, if it took 
place at all, was only a partial one, and therefore wholly unlike that of 
the Heathens. 

* We do not know Mr. Blanchard’s authority for saying that “ Burial 
was almost uniformly the Roman usage.”— “Address,” p. 11. 
+ See an eloquent passage in Quinctilian Decla. 10. 
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the action of fire was necessary to purify the soul from its 
earthliness, so that it might return to its primal source. Others 
resorted to it, for the purposes of securing the remains of the 
dead from insult and outrage. “ To be gnawed out of our 
graves,” says the author just quoted, “ to have our skulls made 
into drinking-bowls, and our bones turned into pipes, to de- 
light and sport our enemies, are tragical abominations escaped 
in burning burials.” * * * “ Again, he that hath the ashes of 
a friend, hath an everlasting treasure; where fire taketh leave, 
corruption slowly enters.” As we shall have occasion to refer 
again to this subject, in describing the mode of Cremation, we 
only add here, that some were excluded from this rite. ‘Thus 
the bodies of infants, as Pliny tells us, (Lib. 7, Cap. 6,) before 
the appearance of their first tooth, must be buried, not burned.* 
The place was called Suggrundarium, in contradistinction to 
Bustum, or funeral pile, and to Sepulchrum, or grave; there 
being no bones of a consistency to be burned, and no_percep- 
tible bulk to be inhumed. ‘Those stricken with lightning were 
in like manner prohibited from Cremation, but were buried, if 
possible, where they fell. 

We have stated that Inhumation, or burying the bodies of 
the dead in the earth, and Cremation, or burning these 
bodies, were the principal methods of disposing of them in 
ancient times. ‘There have prevailed, however, other prac- 
tices, to which, in the hope of giving some completeness to 
his account of modes of burial, we shall briefly refer. 
The people who lived near the Riphean mountains, according 
to Pliny, buried the remains of their dead in water. The 
Ichthyophagi, or fish-eating people about Egypt, did the same. 
« And water certainly,” according to Sir Thomas Browne, “ has 
proved the smartest grave, which in forty days swallowed almost 





* Juvenal also, in his 15th Satire, refers to the same fact, though 
Mr. Gifford in his translation seems not to have been aware of it; 


“ vel terra clauditur infans, 
Et minor igne rogt.” 
His translation is — 


“ Some babe — by fate’s inexorable doom, 
Just shown on earth, and hurried to the tomb ” — 


in which the peculiar force of “ ef minor igne rogi” appears to be 
wholly overlooked. 
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all mankind.” Some tribes of people heap up stones on the 
corpses of the dead. The Persian magi exposed them to dogs and 
wild beasts. ‘The Ballarians crowded them into urns without 
burning, and heaped wood upon them. The Scythians affixed 
them to trunks of trees, and kept them in snow and ice. Some 
of the Ethiopians, removing the fleshy integuments of the dead 
bodies, supplied their place with plaster, and Jaid on this a kind 
of fresco, which was made to imitate the natural body. This 
being kept in a glazed coffin, during the space of a year, was 
afterwards buried without the environs of the city. ‘The Col- 
chians and Tartars exposed their dead to the air, tying the 
bodies to branches of trees, where they remained till they were 
dried, and then buried them. The Persians, Syrians, and 
ancient Arabians preserved the remains of the dead by a cov- 
ering of aspheltum, wax, and honey. According to Statius and 
others, the body of Alexander the Great was preserved in this 
way; and itis said by Strabo* to be a custom common among the 
Babylonians. Certain people of Guinea disinter their dead, 
when they are supposed to have become skeletons, and then 
decorate these ghastly remains with feathers and ornaments, and 
hang them up in their houses. ‘The Chinese often preserve 
the bodies of parents, carefully guarded from the air, for three 
or four years in their houses, or in small habitations built for the 
purpose outside of the city, where one of the family, common- 
ly the eldest son, presents offerings of rice, wine, and tea, and 
takes especial care, that the sticks of incense, called jos sticks, 
are kept constantly burning. The AXthiopians, according to 
Herodotus, dry the bodies of their dead, and then, making them 
to look as much like life as possible, by means of plaster and 
paint, enclose them within columns of glass or amber, or in a 
species of transparent fossil salt. But we need not dwell longer 
on these various methods of disposing of the relics of the dead. 
Among semi-barbarous people they vary with almost every 
tribe ; while nations of a higher culture have almost with- 
out exception confined themselves to Inhumation or Interment 
in some of its various forms, or to Cremation and Urn-burial. 
In connexion with these modes of burial we refer, as briefly 
as possible, to some of the more remarkable Rites and Forms 





* Quoted by Frederic Muller, Lib. de Sepulchris Hebreorum veter- 
um, p. 1]. 
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in which these last offices have been performed. The earliest as 
well as fullest account, we have of these, is that of Homer.* But 
they did not differ materially from that observed by the Romans, 
who, indeed, copied them from the former, and which, as they 
will be described at length elsewhere, we pass by here, 
and begin our account with the Funeral Rites of the Egyptians 
These were very remarkable, and in some respects different from 
all others. Among them the following may be briefly referred to.+ 
When any one died, the females of the family, covering their 
heads and faces with mud, and leaving the body in the house, 
ran through the streets, striking themselves, and uttering loud 
lamentations. Hired mourners were employed to increase 
these manifestations of grief. The body was then conveyed to 
the embalmers. The mourning family, during seventy-two 
days, continued their lamentations at home, singing the funeral 
dirge, abstaining from all amusements, suffering their hair and 
beard to grow, neglecting their personal comfort and appear- 
ance, in token of their grief. ‘The body having been embalmed 
was restored to the family, either already placed in the mummy 
case, or merely wrapped in bandages. It was then “ carried 
forth ” and deposited in the hearse, and drawn upon a sledge to 
the sacred lake of the Nome, or department to which it belonged. 
Before the body could be finally buried, the deceased must be 
adjudged worthy of the last funeral rites by a tribunal, consist- 
ing of forty-two judges appointed for the purpose, who were 
placed in a semicircle near the bank of the sacred lake, and 
who examined the details of his life and character. If after 
due hearing the judges condemned him, his body was not per- 
mitted to cross the sacred lake, and his memory was indelibly 
disgraced. If, on the other hand, no charges were brought 
against him, or being brought, were proved to be groundless, 
his relatives took off the badges of mourning, and pronounced 
an eulogium on his virtues, but without speaking of his birth or 
rank, as was done in Greece, since the Egyptians thought that 
all their countrymen were equally noble. No one was exempt- 
ed by his rank from this ordeal. Kings as well as subjects, 





* The funeral of Patroclus is elaborately described in the 23d book 
of the Iliad. 

+ Diodorus Siculus, Lib. 1, 92. See also Pettigrew above cited, 
p. 291, also, Wilkinson, vol. 2, ch. 16. From these authorities the ac- 
counts in the text have been compiled. 
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the high and the low, those whom, while living, none dared to 
approach, and the humblest individual, were, after death, liable 
to be subjected to the most rigorous examination. ‘The body 
was then taken across the lake, carried to the catacombs 
which were previously prepared, and placed in its final rest- 
ing place. Other circumstances are added to this account by 
other writers.* It is said, there was a common burial place, 
called Acherusia ; that there was a pit called Tartar, into which 
the bodies of the wicked were thrown; that a small sum was 
paid to the ferryman who carried the body across the lake in 
his boat; and that the cemetery on the further side, to which 
the remains of the good were consigned, was called Elisont, 
a word meaning a place of rest. ‘The whole ceremony of in- 
terment is supposed to have consisted in simply depositing the 
prepared mummy in the appointed place, with the throwing 
upon it three handfuls of sand, and the utterance of three loud 
adieus. It is very obvious, that in these circumstances, as well 
as in the whole arrangement of the Grecian Pantheon, which 
was probably derived from the Egyptians, we find the elements 
of the classical Myths concerning Acheron, T'artarus, Charon, 
with his boat and ferriage money, and the fields of Elysium. 
This subject will be continued and concluded in our next 
number. J. B. 


Arr. Il. — The Non-Resistant. 


Tue generation of men, now upon the stage of active life, 
have sometimes been charged with a want of proper respect 
for existing institutions, customs, and opinions. Whether there 
is much reason for this imputation, we shall not pretend to 
decide. Certainly, the fact, that a thing 2s, has not, of late, 
been commonly regarded as evidence conclusive that it ought 
to be. ‘There has been manifested a disposition to reéxamine 
practices and opinions, and to explore thoroughly and nicely 
the grounds on which they profess to rest. In the progress of 





* See Lectures on Hieroglyphics, bythe Marquis Spineto. London. 
1829. 
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this searching investigation, there have been some “sandy 
foundations shaken ;” though occasionally, perhaps, an experi- 
menter may have mistaken the reeling of his own brain for 
the tottering of the fabric, which he imagined he was under- 
mining. 

There is surely no excess of real independent thought, 
among us. However general may be the disinclination to 
admit the correctness of opinions merely from their antiquity 
or prevalence, the greater part of mankind do, nevertheless, in 
these matters, proceed very much upon authority. ‘There are 
probably few, comparatively, whose system of opinions can 
truly be said to have been elaborated and reproduced in their 
own minds. ‘The creed of a particular party, sect, or individual, 
to which persons happen to take a fancy, or for which they 
have a predilection, is very apt to be adopted as a whole, with- 
out any careful and discriminating inquiry into the truth of the 
doctrines it embodies, in detail. Now, however much one may 
plume himself on his fancied independence of mind, in discard- 
ing opinions that have been generally and long received, he 
may yet conclusively evince his real want of independence, by 
adopting, without reason or consideration, some different set of 
opinions. 

But though the case be so with the majority, still it is un- 
deniably true, that our times are characterized by great free- 
dom and boldness of individual speculations, political, moral, 
and religious, either original with their promulgators, or, as the 
case may be, imported fresh from beyond seas, or lately ex- 
humed from beneath the dust of ages. ‘This daring spirit of 
inquiry has deemed nothing too well settled to admit of revis- 
ion ; nothing too sacred for scrutiny. Doubtless, it has some- 
times far overleaped the boundaries of sound discretion ; yet it 
has also led to a nearer approximation to truth, in many cases, 
and to a juster estimate and appreciation of human rights and 
duties. Opinions and practices, that had long passed unchal- 
lenged in the world, have been shown, to the satisfaction of all 
candid minds, to be utterly false and vicious ; and men wonder 
how they could so Jong have slumbered over errors and abuses, 
so flagrant, so incontrovertible, and now that they have been 
once brought to view, so palpable. On the other hand, opin- 
ions, that have stood the test of this keen scrutiny, will com- 
mand, as they deserve, increased respect and confidence. 

Among other things, the right of self-defence has been the 
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topic of much speculation and discussion ; and it is this that we 
shall make the subject of our present consideration. The cor- 
rectness of the prevailing views on this subject has been per- 
emptorily denied ; while other doctrines have been advanced, 
which have seemed to many strange and startling, and which 
have been denounced, with little ceremony, as extravagant and 
ridiculous. ‘Those who hold these doctrines, however, appeal 
to the gospel for the truth of them, and stand upon that as 
their sufficient authority. We shall not undertake to say 
which party, or whether either is in the right, in this matter, 
Neither do we expect, what indeed we have small ambition for, 
to entitle ourselves to a place among that very considerate class 
of men, who, by carefully steering wide of opposite extremes 
of opinion, on all controverted points in morals, secure to 
themselves the satisfaction of reflecting, that they are precisely 
right, while every body else is in the wrong, on the one side 
or the other. Our purpose is, to examine the general subject 
of the nature and extent of the right of defence, without aim- 
ing, especially, either to sustain or to confute the doctrines held 
by any particular individual or class of men. 

Before proceeding to discuss the subject upon its merits, we 
will give a brief outline of the provisions of the /aw in respect 
to self-defence. We do this, not because we suppose that to 
be necessarily right, which the law declares to be right, but 
chiefly, that the reader may see what those provisions are, and 
may be enabled, if he choose, to compare them with either the 
gospel rule of right, or the actual practice of mankind.* 

The law, it is said, respects the passions of the human mind ; 
and where a party himself, or any one to whom he stands in 
the relation of master or servant, parent or child, husband or 
wife, is forcibly attacked, in his person or property, it allows 
him to provide for himself that immediate protection, to which 
he is prompted by nature, and which the law cannot, at the 
instant, afford him. But he must take care that the resistance 
employed do not extend beyond mere defence, and the pre- 
vention of injury. 





* The principles of law, here stated, may be found embodied in Mr. 
Russell’s Treatise on Crimes; and they are derived, in great part, 
immediately from the works of Sir Matthew Hale, Sir Michael Foster, 
and Sir William Blackstone. See | Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, pp. 
483, 484; Foster's Crown Law, pp. 273, 277, 290, 396 ; 3 Black- 
stone’s Comm. pp. 3, 4; 4 Blackstone’s Comm. pp. 181 - 192; 1 Russell 
on Crimes, pp. 435 - 442, 487, 538 - 551. 
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A man may repel force by force, in defence of his person, 
habitation, or property, or of the person of any other against 
one, who manifestly intends and endeavors, by violence or sur- 
prise, to commit a known felony —a forcible and atrocious 
crime —upon either; and if in a conflict between them he 
happen to kill the assailant, such killing is justifiable. ‘The 
principle that runs through the law, Sir William Blackstone 
has remarked, seems to be, that where a crime, in itself capital, 
is endeavored to be committed by force, it is lawful to repel 
that force by the death of the party attempting. But no as- 
sault, however violent, will justzfy killing the assailant, under 
the plea of necessity, unless there be a plain manifestation of a 
felonious intent ; and the party assaulted must also have been 
wholly without fault in bringing that necessity upon himself. 
In cases of justifiable homicide, it is to be observed, the law 
attaches no blame whatever to the slayer. 

There is another species of homicide denominated excusable, 
which imports some fault in the party committing it, but so 
trivial that the law excuses such homicide from the guilt of 
felony, and now no punishment is inflicted upon the slayer, but 
a general verdict of acquittal is directed. ‘T'hus, where a man 
is assaulted, in a sudden brawl, he may, in some cases, protect 
himself by killing the assailant, and excuse the act on the 
ground of self-defence. But to entitle himself to this plea, he must 
show that before the mortal stroke was given, he had declined 
all further combat, and that he then killed his adversary through 
mere necessity, in order to avoid immediate death. ‘The law 
requires that the party attacked shall have retreated as far as 
he conveniently can, by reason of some wall, ditch, or other 
impediment, or as far as the fierceness of the assault will per- 
mit, before turning upon his assailant ; — and that not feignedly, 
or in order to watch his opportunity, but from a real tenderness 
of shedding his brother’s blood. Under the plea of self-de- 
fence, husband and wife, parent and child, master and servant, 
killing an assailant in the necessary defence of each other 
respectively, are excused. 

Homicide in self-defence- borders very nearly upon man- 
slaughter, in the proper legal sense of the word. The true 
criterion for distinguishing the two, is stated to be this. Where 
both parties are actually combating at the time the mortal stroke 
is given, the slayer is guilty of manslaughter ; but if one of them 
has not begun to fight, or having begun, endeavors to decline 
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any further struggle, and afterwards, being closely pressed by 
his antagonist, kills him to avoid his own destruction, that is 
homicide excusable in self-defence. Manslaughter is the un- 
lawful killing of another, but without malice either express or 
implied ; and it is the absence of all malice that distinguishes 
this crime from murder. It is, nevertheless, a felony, and is 
punished usually by imprisonment or fine, An assault made 
with violence or circumstances of indignity upon a man’s per- 
son, and resented immediately by the party acting in the heat 
of blood, upon such provocation, and killing the aggressor, will 
reduce t’ie crime to manslaughter; but it will not ‘be so exten- 
uated by any trivial provocation, nor, in all cases, even by a 
blow. No breach of a man’s word or promise, no trespass 
upon property, no affront by bare words or gestures, however 
false and malicious, and aggravated by whatever provoking 
circumstances, will free the party killing from the guilt of mur- 
der, if a deadly weapon was used, or an intention to kill, or to 
do some great bodily harm, was otherwise manifested. And 
however great the provocation may have been, if sufficient time 
has intervened for passion to subside, and reason to interpose, 
homicide under such circumstances will be murder. So also, 
where the provocation was sought by the party killing, and in- 
duced by his own act, in order to. afford him a pretence for 
wreaking his vengeance upon the other, or where there is evi- 
dence of express malice, the plea of provocation will, in no 
instance, be of any avail. In cases of slight provocation, if it 
can be reasonably collected from the weapon used, or from any 
other circumstance, that the party intended to kill, or to in- 
flict some severe bodily injury, such homicide will amount to 
murder. ‘The material inquiry here is, whether malice must be 
inferred from the kind of chastisement, from the manner in which 
it was inflicted, and from the nature of the instrument employed. 

From this summary statement of its leading principles upon 
the subject, it will be perceived, that the law “tolerates forcible 
measures solely for the purpose of defence and for the preven- 
tion of injury ; and does, in no wise, countenance them as an 
indulgence of revenge. It admits no right in a person, who has 
been insulted or injured, but is in no present actual danger, to 
take it upon himself to chastise the offender. It authorizes 
the use of force on the ground of necessity alone ; and it knows 
no necessity for a man to revenge wrongs already suffered, but 
only to protect himself against injuries threatened and impend- 
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ing. Moreover, the force employed for such defence must be 
reasonably proportioned to the necessity which justifies its use, 
and it must not be exercised beyond the actual continuance of 
that necessity. Some indulgence the law allows to human in- 
firmity, where a man in the first transport of passion, and while 
smarting under a sense of extreme provocation, violently resents 
the injury or indignity to which he has been subjected. But 
no provocation, however great, is admitted to be any palliation 
of an act of revenge and chastisement committed by the in- 
jured party after his reason had regained its sway. The prin- 
ciple is, that what a man does deliberately and advisedly, he 
must answer for, or show some necessity to justify or excuse it. 

We will now proceed to consider the subject on general prin- 
ciples, irrespective of all provisions of positive law ;— having 
first, however, adverted to a few authorities to show what views 
have been and are entertained in respect to it. The right to 
defend one’s self has generally been regarded as one of the 
clearest natural rights. Cicero has said, it is not a written, but 
a natural law ; which we have not learned, received, or read, 
but have caught, extracted, and imbibed from very nature ; to 
which we were not schooled, but made; not trained up, but 
constituted; that if one’s life be in danger from fraud or vio- 
lence, from the weapons of robbers or of enemies, he may use 
all fair and honorable means to secure his safety.* ‘The right 
of self-defence, Grotius observes, “‘ arises directly and imme- 
diately from the care of our own preservation, which nature re- 
commends to every one, and not from the injustice or crime of 
the aggressor ;” for, even if he be in no fault, this right, never- 
theless, remains the same.t In the exercise of the right in 
question, it has been said, ‘‘ the party attacked or aggrieved is 
entitled, by any means effectual and necessary, to preserve or 
recover his state.”{ And it is stated by Dr. Paley, that “ there 
is one case in which all extremities are justifiable; namely, 
where our life is assaulted, and it becomes necessary for our pre- 
servation to kill the assailant.’’$ 

Views differing materially from those just stated are enter- 
tained by individuals, as well as by certain sects and classes of 





* Oration for Milo, 4, (11.) 

+ Rights of War and Peace, Book 2, ch. 1, sec. 3. 

{ Ferguson’s Moral and Political Science, Vol. 2, Pt. 2, ch. 3, sec. I. 
§ Mor. and Polit. Phil., Book 4, ch. 1. 
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men, at the present day. It has been said by a late distin- 
guished philanthropist, that, “in the mysterious providence of 
God, the law of violence and retaliation was universally toler- 
ated, and often directly employed by God himself, in the moral 
government of the world, until the advent of the Prince of 
Peace ; but from that moment the law of individual and civil 
morals, was absolutely and forever changed.”* And such we 
presume to be the doctrine held by the society of Friends 
generally. It is one of the articles of faith of the Oberlin Non- 
Resistant Society, and one which, it is supposed, is held by 
Non-Resistants, in general, that * the precepts of Christ forbid 
all resistance to our fellow-men by force.” + 

Whether the right of self-defence exists, sanctioned more- 
over by a duty, and if so, how far that right extends, and by 
what means it is to be asserted, are questions which we will 
now examine. What we see and know of the matter indicates, 
that man is the work of a wise and benevolent Creator. As 
such, he may fairly be presumed to have been designed for 
some useful and kind object ; and it becomes him, as a rational 
creature, to use his best endeavors to fulfil the purpose of his 
being. ‘To this end, he must exercise all proper and reason- 
able care to preserve that life and those powers and faculties, 
which are the essential instruments of his usefulness. He has 
certain physical wants that must be supplied. His body re- 
quires to be recruited and refreshed by food, drink, and sleep, 
and to be protected from the inclemency of the weather. His 
sensations admonish him of these wants, and suggest the means 
of relieving them ; and few, we suppose, will doubt, that it is his 
duty, in obedience to these admonitions of the senses, to pro- 
vide for those physical necessities, which his well-being requires 
should be supplied. So, too, man has an instinctive desire of 
preservation and safety ; and he feels a spontaneous and irre- 
pressible impulse to avert whatever will cause him bodily in- 
jury and pain. And it will be equally admitted to be his duty, 
in compliance with this natural dictate, to use all reasonable 
precautions against danger arising from contact with inanimate 
things, or from the attacks of furious animals, and the like. 
He who, being possessed of the honest and appropriate means, 
should wilfully neglect to employ those means to preserve his 





* Grimké’s Address on the Principles of Peace, pp. 26, 27. 
t See the Non-Resistant, Vol. 2, p. 65. 
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life, in such cases as we have supposed, and should voluntarily 
suffer himself to die of starvation, or to be destroyed by some 
violence which he might well have avoided, would incur 
scarcely less guilt than if he had purposely put an end to his 
life by his own violent act. 

Suppose, now, the danger to be apprehended from a fellow- 
man. Is there anything in that circumstance, which renders 
it less the duty of the party endangered, to make use of proper 
means for his protection? We will suppose a person to be in 
imminent peril of his life, from such a cause, and that he might 
escape from the assailant, by flight, without the abandonment 
of any duty; but that he, though well knowing his danger, 
chooses to remain, and is struck down. It is not easy to per- 
ceive wherein his conduct is less culpable, in this case, than if 
he had voluntarily suffered himself to be crushed by a falling 
tree or wall, or to be torn in pieces by a wild beast, rather 
than be at the pains to move out of the way. God has granted 
to no man an immunity to destroy or injure his fellows, nor has 
he given any intimation of his pleasure, that we should be less 
careful to protect ourselves from this species of violence than 
from any other. ‘The assailant, in the case supposed, intends 
and endeavors an infraction of his own obligation to exercise 
the offices of peace, and a violation of the rights of his neigh- 
bor; and if this latter can, without injuring any one, simply by 
withdrawing from the danger, at once preserve his own rights, 
and take from the other the opportunity of doing the evil he 
meditates, there is good reason that he should do so. 

And if it be the right and duty of a man to save himself 
from danger by flight, he may for the same purpose, justly, as 
we think, resort, if necessary, to certain other means, which 
would properly be called forcible resistance ; such as, if he be 
able, seizing his assailant, and forcibly restraining him from 
doing harm ; or wresting his weapons from him ; or, if needful 
and practicable, calling i in other persons to his aid. In either 
of these ways, one might, perhaps, effect his own safety, with- 
out doing any actual i injury to the violent party, who surely 
could have little cause to complain, if some of the consequen- 
ces, at least, were averted, that would have ensued from the 
execution of a purpose, which it was guilt enough in him to 
have conceived. 

Nay, more, where from a sudden attack one is in imminent 
danger of suffering death or some great calamity, and there 
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appears to be no other possible means of safety, we see no 
reason why he may not be justified in disabling the assailant, 
by inflicting upon him bodily hurt, — taking care, however, so 
far as the circumstances of the case will permit, to do him the 
least degree of harm, that will cause him to desist from his vio- 
lent attempt, or will enable himself to escape. Possibly the 
wrongdoer might be deterred from his wicked design, by an in- 
jury trifling in amount, and temporary in its nature ; or even, if 
he should be seriously and permanently maimed, it would be 
better, humanly speaking, than that an innocent person should 
have perished by his hands, and himself have suffered death as 
the penalty of his crime. 

Should it be said, in regard to such cases, that if God desires 
and wills our safety, he will doubtless interpose to preserve us, 
it must be remembered that God works by means. It is by 
the right use of the powers and faculties he has furnished us, 
that we are to protect ourselves from detriment, and we are not 
to expect his direct and special interference in our favor. It 
would argue a singular perversion of mind, to say, for instance, 
it was the will of God, that one should die of starvation while 
he had food in abundance, but refused to eat ; or that he should 
die of violence when he might, but would not get out of harm’s 
way. Nor do we perceive what difference it can make, in this 
respect, whether the violence proceed from a furious man, or a 
furious beast, or from collision with a mass of inanimate matter, 
— supposing it to be equally in the power of the individual, in 
each case, to preserve himself from it. ‘The true view of the 
matter we take to be, to consider it the will of God, that we 
should use, — with discretion indeed, and with a just regard to 
the nature of the case, and the rights of others, — but still use 
the means he has given us for our preservation and protection, 
and then leave the result with the great Disposer of events. 

If it be objected to the use of force for one’s protection, that 
we are not to “ do evil that good may come ;” we reply, that 
the using of physical force is not necessarily doing evil. It would 
not be considered doing evil in one who should prevent some 
dreadful calamity, by staying the hand of a maniac, or of a man 
who was on the eve of bringing upon another, unintentionally 
and by mere misadventure, some grievous bodily injury. How 
then should it become so, if there be superadded an evil and 
malicious intent on the part of him who is about to commit the 
injurious act? And, whether even the inflicting of actual 
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bodily pain and hurt, be doing evil or not, will depend much 
on the motive by which the person inflicting it is actuated, and 
the end he has in view. It is not the mere corporal act, but 
chiefly the intention that is to be regarded. No one, for exam- 
ple, would think of charging a surgeon with doing evil in am- 
putating a limb, for the purpose, and when that was the only 
way, of saving the patient’s life. Yet the loss of a limb is not, 
in itself, an absolute good, but a great evil; but when consid- 
ered as the means of averting a far greater evil — the loss of life 
— it becomes comparatively a good. So, disabling a robber or 
an assassin, by doing him bodily injury, is not a good, in itself 
considered, yet, so far as we can judge, it is a good in compari- 
son, if it be the means of saving the life of an innocent person, 
and that of the offender also. It may be said, and truly, that 
the party who, in defence of himself, wounds or otherwise hurts 
his assailant, cannot, in general, be supposed to do it from mere 
regard to the good of the latter. He may, however, well do 
so, at least without a particle of ill-will towards him, or any 
desire to injure him; being actuated by no worse motive than 
an instinctive impulse to self-preservation, and using as much 
care as the case will allow, to do the other the least amount of 
harm that will be effectual for the purpose intended. 

But while we maintain that in some ‘Gases, and to a certain 
extent, one may justly employ physical force, when it is indis- 
pensable for his own protection, we can by no means admit it 
to be the duty or the right of a man, to resort to all possible 
expedients for the preservation even of his life. ‘The right to 
use the means of self-preservation is not absolute and unlimited, 
but there are bounds beyond which, certainly, no one can 
rightfully go. It is laid down by Lord Chief Justice Hale, 
that, “ if a man be desperately assaulted, and in peril of death, 
and cannot otherwise escape, unless to satisfy his assailant’s 
fury, he will kill an innocent person then present, the fear and 
actual force will not acquit him of the crime and punishment of 
murder, if he commit the fact.”* Such, undoubtedly, would be 
the rule of law, at least if the party were so far self-possessed, 
as to be capable of voluntarily electing to pursue that course. 
And such clearly would be the rule of sound morals ; for, as 
Lord Hale observes, “ the party ought rather to die himself 
than kill an innocent.” For, though life be dear to him, it 
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must be presumed to be equally dear to the person who would 
thus, without provocation on his own part, be deprived of it ; and 
his right to life is equally sacred and inviolable. And whether 
the individual brought this danger upon himself by his own culpa- 
ble act, or it has befallen him, in the providence of God, with- 
out any fault of his, it is palpably more just that he should bear 
his own burden, than that he should wilfully cast it upon an- 
other, who has not consented, and who is under no especial 
obligation to bear it for him. 

Accordingly, we think the language of Ferguson,* which 
authorizes the use of * any means effectual and necessary,”’ for 
one’s protection, is clearly too broad and unqualified. ‘The 
statement of Paley* has been considered open to the same ob- 
jection.t But though he says, “ there is one case in which 
all extremities are justifiable,’ yet we think that upon a fair 
construction, having regard to the context, the right, as ex- 
pressed by him, extends not beyond taking the life of the ag- 
gressor himself. Whether the doctrine as thus stated and un- 
derstood be tenable ; whether it be right, that is, for a man, in 
his own defence, to kill his assailant, is a point which we will 
next consider. 

A serious practical difficulty presents itself in the outset. 
No reasonable man will pretend to justify killing another to 
avoid any merely temporary injury ; but the argument is, that 
where a man will be slain himself, unless he kill his assailant, 
he has a right to preserve his own life at the expense of that of 
the other. But what is here assumed to be known to the party 
attacked, namely, that he must either lose his own, or take the 
invader’s life, is precisely the thing which, from the nature of 
the case, he cannot know. For, in order to that, he must 
know, first, that the assailant actually intends to kill him, and 
that he will, unless himself shall prevent it, carry that purpose 
into effect. But how can he know, for a certainty, that the 
other really seeks his destruction? Not from his words or de- 
monstrations ; for a man, who is wicked enough even to threaten tc 
kill another, it is no great breach of charity to presume, will lic 
and otherwise attempt to deceive. But granting that the violent 
person had deliberately formed the design to destroy him, it is 
far from certain that he may not, when the crisis comes, be pre- 
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vented from putting his design into execution, by the want of 
courage, by compunctions of conscience, or by the sudden and 
unexpected occurrence of events, or interposition of human 
agency. ‘Then, it will be admitted, that before the party in 
peril can justly slay his antagonist, he must have tried in vain 
all the harmless and comparatively harmless means, which the 
circumstances will fairly allow. He must, therefore, know that 
none of these means can be resorted to with effect. 

The several considerations enumerated, of however little 
weight they may seem, individually, do yet, when put together, 
go to reduce it far below a certainty, that the person assailed 
will himself be slain, unless he kill his adversary. The most 
that can be said is, that there is a probability, stronger or 
weaker, of such a catastrophe. But where the consquences are 
likely to be so very serious, one ought certainly to be extremely 
cautious, lest he misjudge probabilities, and do an unwarrantable 
act. Men, taking counsel of their fears, are quite sufficiently 
prone to magnify the danger they are in, and are thus some- 
times driven, by their own groundless apprehensions, to become 
themselves the aggressors. Still, as things are constituted, we 
must often act on probabilities ; and it is not denied, that cases 
may occur, in which the probability in question may rise so 
high as to justify acting upon it, provided it be shown, satisfac- 
torily, to be right for a man intentionally to destroy the life of 
another in order to save his own. 

So long as a person can preserve his life, or avert some great 
impending evil, by means wholly or comparatively inoffensive, 
we find no difficulty in admitting that, as a general rule, it is 
his right and duty so todo. But when it comes to taking the 
life of a brother man, the matter assumes an exceedingly grave 
aspect. ‘¢ While there is life, there is hope.” ‘The most 
hardened reprobate, if he be permitted to live, may yet become 
a better man ; and it is a fearful thing, designedly to cut short 
the earthly probation of one who so much needs, and who per- 
haps might improve the remnant of his days for repentance and 
reformation. Yet the other party also may need to live, for 
the same purposes ; and why, it will be asked, should he be re- 
quired to forego that privilege? Here is truly an unhappy 
conflict of rights and duties, occasioned, indeed, wholly by the 
fault and wickedness of the violent party. ‘The case may be 
stated thus: You possess the right to life ; another man has the 
same right. He is under an obligation to respect this right of 
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yours; you are under the same obligation towards him. In 
wilful breach of his obligation, he attempts to rob you of your 
right. Does that divest him of his right and discharge your 
obligation ? 

He, who by violence endeavors to destroy his fellow-man, 
has surely small claim to indulgence. But then nobody puts 
the right to kill such a one, upon the ground of his demerits, 
but upon the other’s natural preference for his own life. Now, 
how far can this preference justly be carried? Suppose the 
case, that one of two persons must die, but that it depends not 
at all upon the will or act of either, which shall be taken. 
Generally, in such a case, each would naturally entertain the 
secret wish, that the lot might fall upon the other, — happen- 
ing, as it would, entirely without his intervention or agency. 
But if it come to this, that he must make the choice, and, not 
that only, must himself voluntarily become the other’s execu- 
tioner, the case is sadly altered. ‘The inquiry, then, is mainly, 
what, in view of his own duties as well as his rights, the party in 
peril can justly do ; whether, and how far, he is bound to show 
mercy to one who shows no mercy unto himself; and whether 
he can assume the responsibility of deciding, that his own life is 
of so much importance to himself or others, as to authorize him, 
for the sake of preserving it, to take that of a man, who, what- 
ever be his chance of usefulness to others, has certainly abund- 
ant need to live for his own reformation and improvement. 

The question, as to the comparative usefulness of the parties 
and their need of life, is one that admits of but a very uncertain 
judgment, at the best. To say nothing of the consideration, that 
aman may not be capable of forming the most accurate and 
impartial estimate of these matters, in his own case, — especially 
if he be, at the time, under the overwhelming apprehension of 
immediate death, — it is not for mortal man, in any circumstan- 
ces, to undertake to say, that the life of any one individual is of 
more consequence than that of any other, for accomplishing the 
purposes of God; or that it would have been better, on the 
whole, for a particular person to have lived longer than he was 
permitted to live. In the mysterious course of Providence, we 
often witness dispensations which it is impossible for human 
reason to reconcile to its narrow and imperfect conceptions of 
utility. Here we see a young man taken away, just as he was 
about to enter upon some field of usefulness, in assiduous pre- 
paration for which he had spent much of his life. Another 
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falls in the midst of manhood, leaving to the uncertain mercies 
of a cold and selfish world a numerous family, whose sole de- 
pendence for support was upon his exertions. In such cases, 
it might well seem that some one else, to appearance compara- 
tively useless, might better have been spared than these. Or 
we behold one cut off in the bloom and beauty of youth, gay 
and thoughtless, with an intense relish for life, and clinging to 
it with convulsive grasp; while another is left, full of years and 
infirmities, his powers all gone to decay, ready and willing, yea, 
waiting for the summons to depart, and be at rest. All we 
can say in these cases is, that we know not the ultimate ends 
of Providence, and are, therefore, utterly incapable of judging 
what will be for the best, eventually, and on the whole. 

The taking of another’s life, designedly, in order to save 
one’s own, is not easily reconcilable with the precept, ‘“ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Nobody would regard it 
as a manifestation of much love to a person, to kill him under 
such circumstances ; but whatever love there might be in the 
case, we apprehend, would chiefly respect self. The reply, 
that is sometimes made to the argument drawn from this pre- 
cept, namely, that we are not commanded to love others better 
than ourselves, is not very satisfactory. The reasoning on 
which it proceeds would equally authorize a man to take the 
life of an innocent person, for the sake of preserving his own. 
For, if because he is not required to love another better 
than himself, he may, therefore, kill that other to effect his 
own preservation, he may do so wholly irrespective of the 
merits or demerits of the person sacrificed. ‘The principle, that 
one is not bound to love his neighbor more than himself, would 
fairly apply to justify an innocent man in declining voluntarily 
to die in another’s stead, in a case where he might, by so doing, 
save him from death at the hands of a third party. But equal 
love to another, we conceive, is incompatible with the idea of 
one’s becoming himself the active agent, and with his own 
hands designedly destroying the life of that other. Moreover, 
it would not follow, because a man suffered himself to be slain 
rather than kill his adversary, that he did, in fact, love him 
better than himself. He may have acted thus, not from 
his superior love to the injurious person, but because he 
durst not, in view of his own duty and accountability, take 
the responsibility of putting an end, thus abruptly, to the other’s 
temporal career. | 
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The prohibition, do not kill,* is sometimes cited as conclu- 
sive of the matter in controversy. But it is replied, on what 
valid authority we know not, that this applies only to the case 
of murder. It is true that, in our version, it is expressed, in 
one instance, “ ‘Thou shalt do no murder ;”’+ but then the 
word used in the original is the same in all the cases, and it 
signifies, simply, to slay a man, — to commit homicide, gene- 
rally, — like our word, kill; without indicating, at all, the 
degree of the crime. We see no reason to doubt that the design 
was, to prohibit all intentional destruction of human life. It is 
said, indeed, that this command is expressed in the same abso- 
lute form in the Decalogue, while in other parts of the Jewish 
Jaw, the taking of human life, in certain cases, is expressly al- 
lowed. The Jewish law, like every other system of laws, is to 
be taken together as a whole, and its different parts are to be 
construed with reference to each other. Here, we have in the 
Decalogue, the command stated in general terms; in other 
parts of the same code we find restrictions and qualifications, 
which go to limit the command, and destroy its universality. 
But the Jewish law was designed for a particular people; and, 
moreover, as a law, it has been superseded by the Gospel. It 
is to this latter, therefore, that we are to look for direction upon 
the subject. By reference to the New Testament, we find this 
command repeatedly expressed, without any qualification, or 
any intimation of its being used in a restricted sense ; nor do we 
know of anything, in other parts of the same volume, to qualify 
or restrict it. Four times, at least, it occurs in immediate con- 
nexion with four or more other commands, which are admitted 
to be of universal application. And, we shall submit, there is 
no good ground for supposing that the command referred to was 
designed to be different, in that respect, from those others. 
Now, will it be maintained, that because a man_ believes his 
life is in danger, and imagines he can save himself by so doing, 
he is at liberty to break each and all of these other command- 
ments? We do not say that the violation of a command or 
duty is equally heinous under all circumstances. What a man 
does, when under the overwhelming fear of instant death, or of 
some grievous calamity, is doubtless entitled to be regarded 
with great indulgence. But it is one thing to say that the cir- 
cumstances under which an act is done may palliate its 
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guilt, and quite another to undertake to justify such act, gene- 
rally, on principle. And we do not perceive why the violation 
of the particular command in question should be more excusable, 
than that of the others stated along with it would be, under an 
equal pressure of necessity. ‘The breach of neither can be 
justified ; the guilt of violating either may, in some degree, be 
extenuated, by the exigency which occasions the transgression. 

To the view we have taken, that force may sometimes, and 
to a certain extent, be used by one in his necessary defence, the 
precept of Christ, resist not evil, will be replied. It is to be 
observed, that the text on which our Lord was then comment- 
ing, was, ‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” It was 
the law of retaliation, —of returning like for like. From the 
nature of the case, this could have nothing to do with the 
question of self-defence. A man who had been violently as- 
saulted and deprived of an eye, a tooth, or a limb, could 
scarcely be expected, upon the spot, to set systematically about 
depriving his assailant of a corresponding organ or member ; — 
much less, to do it for the purpose of defence, that is, for the 
prevention of injury. ‘The retaliation here spoken of, was ob- 
viously an injury inflicted after the danger had been encountered 
and the evil suffered ; it was not an act of prevention, but of 
deliberate revenge. Our Saviour set forth this law of retaliation, 
that he might declare it was to be no longer in force, but was 
henceforth and forever abolished. His leading purpose was, 
we conceive, to forbid the practice of revenge. ‘The doctrine 
here proclaimed, was the same, in substance, as that stated 
elsewhere in the New Testament, render not evil for evil ; 
and, again, “‘ avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto 
wrath,” leaving it to him to recompense, who has said, “* Ven- 
geance is mine, I will repay.’”* 

It was, however, undoubtedly, the object of the precept in 
question to enjoin, generally, the cultivation of the spirit and 
practice of patience, forbearance, and long-suffering. The 
phrase translated, “ resist not evil,” is, properly, withstand or 
oppose not the evil or violent person, —one who injures you, 
as in the case stated in the subsequent part of the verse.t ‘T'ake 
not up against such a one; enter not into controversy with him. 
For the original of this word, restst, is applied to opposition or 
resistance by words, as well as by deeds; and, in fact, in no 
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case where it is used in the New Testament, unless it be this, 
it is believed, does it denote an actual, physical resistance ; but 
it signifies either to refute, oppose, or rebuke by words mere- 
ly ;* or to hold out against truth and the like; + or else to with- 
stand the power and solicitations of evil. 

Such we apprehend to have been the purposes for which this 
precept was proclaimed. Neither of the cases put by our Sav- 
iour pre-supposes the party aggrieved to be in any present 
physical danger, or that there is any call, or opportunity even, 
for personal defence. ‘The first is a case of insult and of com- 
paratively slight bodily injury ; the second respects the loss of 
an article of property of small value ; and the third concerns a 
matter of trifling personal inconvenience. ‘The first case, which 
alone can have anything to do with the question of forcible de- 
fence, does not contemplate an impending calamity, but sup- 
poses the injury, such as it is, to be already inflicted, and re- 
gards simply the mode of proceeding in respect to that. Now, 
under such circumstances, for the injured party to return the 
blow, would not be an act of defence, but strictly and purely 
an act of revenge. But it would be going a long way to infer, 
that, because a man may not strike another to revenge a slight 
personal insult, or injury, therefore he may not restrain, disarm, 
or even disable him, in order to save his very life. 

The purport of our Lord’s teaching on this subject we take 
to be substantially this. Ifa man will smite you, bear with it ; 
do not avenge yourself by smiting him in return; yea, rather 
than do that, if need be, submit to a repetition of the injury. 
If he will wrongfully deprive you of an article of property, do 
not stand punctiliously upon your rights, but recede from them, 
somewhat, if necessary ; indeed, rather than contest the matter 
and furnish occasion for strife, ‘be content to give up some- 
thing else even. Or if, for his own purposes, he would subject 
you to personal inconvenience, rather than get involved in a 
controversy with him, consent, if it were necessary, to undergo 
even twice the amount of inconvenience he now seeks to impose 
upon you. ‘The spirit of the lesson is, bear and sacrifice some- 
thing for the sake of peace. Not that we are to court injury. 
So did not Christ or his Apostles. Neither did they show 
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themselves callous and insensible to injury when inflicted upon 
them; nor were they indifferent to their rights. When Jesus 
was struck by an officer,* he bore the injury patiently, but so- 
lemnly remonstrated with the man, on his violent conduct. 
When Paul was smitten by order of the high priest,t he did not 
strike in return, but rebuked the high priest with a sternness and 
severity unusual with him. Paul asserted his right to enjoy the 
immunities of a Roman citizen, as well as to be tried by a 
Roman tribunal ; { and when he and Silas had been cruelly and 
wickedly entreated by the people of Philippi, he so far insisted 
on their rights as Romans, as to refuse to be thrust out privily, 
after having been beaten openly, uncondemned, and cast into 
prison, but he demanded that the people should come them- 
— and fetch them out, — which they were constrained to 
0.§$ 

The example and precepts of our Saviour and his Apostles 
teach us, also, abundantly, the propriety of using all reason- 
able means and precautions for the preservation of life, and for 
personal security, when there is no special call on us to confront 
danger. When the Pharisees sought his destruction, Jesus 
withdrew from them ; || when the people of Nazareth would 
have cast him down a precipice, he passed through their midst, 
and went his way to another city ;1 for a time, he would not 
walk in Jewry, because the Jews sought to kill him ;** when 
the people would have stoned him, he hid himself and went out 
of the temple ;{}+ and, at another time, when they sought to 
take him, he escaped from them and went away again beyond 
Jordan.t{{ If it be said, Christ possessed knowledge superhu- 
man, and knew that “ his hour was not yet come,” which we, 
in our own case, cannot know, it is to be considered, that 
neither can we know our time is come, until we have ineffec- 
tually exhausted all the reasonable and proper means of safety 
which we possess. 

Our Lord also commanded his twelve Apostles, when they 
were persecuted in one city to flee into another.¢¢ In con- 
formity with this direction, and with a view to his own personal 
safety, Paul acted frequently. When the Jews of Damascus 
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lay in wait to kill him, he suffered the disciples, by night, to let 
him down by the wall in a basket, and so escaped, and went to 
Jerusalem ; whence, that he might not be slain, he was sent to 
Tarsus.* When Paul and Barnabas were expelled from An- 
tioch, they went to Iconium,t and when in danger of being 
stoned by the people of that place, they fled into other cities 
and there preached the gospel.t Again, when Paul and Silas 
were in peril at Thessalonica, the brethren sent them away, by 
night, to Berea, whence Paul was in like manner, and for a 
like cause, conveyed to another place. And, finally, when a 
conspiracy was formed, sworn to take Paul’s life, he took meas- 
ures to inform the proper authorities, and thus, thwarted the 
foul purpose of the conspirators, and, for the time, saved his own 
life. 

1 does not appear, so far as we know, that either Christ or 
his Apostles ever resorted to physical force in defence of their 
persons or lives. But neither do we recollect any occasion, 
when there was at once a call for such use of force, and a 
chance of its proving effectual to prevent wrong. The injuries, 
to which they were subjected, were inflicted by the lawless 
mob, or by the command of equally lawless and tyrannical 
magistrates. Once, indeed, when our Saviour was apprehended, 
Peter would fain have repelled, by violence, those who came 
to seize his master ; in rebuke of which proceeding Jesus utter- 
ed that memorable declaration, which so truly and forcibly ex- 
presses the danger they incur who enter upon courses of vio- 
lence, “ All they that take the sword, shall perish with the 
sword.”| Of this particular case,-— without observing that 
resistance by such human means as they possessed would have 
been of no avail, —it may be remarked, that our Lord was in 
no present personal danger, which required such summary vin- 
dication ; that his arrest, however unwarrantable in fact, 
fessed to be for cause and under authority ; and, finally, that his 
mission was peculiar, —its full and complete accomplishment 
required his death, and doubtless the most opportune time for 
that event had then arrived. 

This much, however, we learn from the conduct of Christ 
and his apostles, that they did, advisedly and of set purpose, 
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make use of means to frustrate the wicked designs of their ene- 
mies, and to secure their own safety. ‘Those means were the 
withdrawal from the impending danger. And such, beyond all 
question, we think, is the method that is to be resorted to pri- 
marily, and in all cases where there is opportunity for it, and 
no duty calls to remain. But where this method having failed, 

the party invaded may, nevertheless, by the use of force, yet 
without doing any, or at most, any permanent or fatal injury to 
the assailant, avert death or some grievous calamity, we deem 
it to be equally his right and duty to use such forcible means to 
prevent the catastrophe. ‘The motive, self-preservation, is the 
same in this case as in the other; the end accomplished is the 
same, namely, the frustration of the violent purpose, and the 
safety of the person threatened, while comparatively little or no 
harm is done to the invader. But let him, who, in defence 
even of his life, would go further and designedly destroy an- 
other, and would vindicate such a course, see to it that he be 
able to justify himself on the principles of right and of the Gos- 

el. 

y Having thus expressed our views on the general subject of 
defence, we have somewhat to say of the principles that are 
professedly entertained, and the practice that actually obtains, 
in relation to it. It has been justly remarked, that‘ mankind 
are at least sufficiently persuaded of the lawfulness of defending 
themselves against violence ;” * and it were well if this persua- 
sion extended no further than to the nght of mere defence. 
There are, comparatively, very few men, who, in their whole 
lives long, are reduced to the necessity of employing force for 
their own protection. It is not a thing of that every-day occur- 
rence which the language of some people would indicate, that 
a peaceable man is subjected to physical injury by his fellow- 
man ; still more rare are the cases where he has an opportunity 
to prevent such injury by the use of forcible means; and al- 

most never is one driven to the exercise of violent extremities, 
in pure self-defence. 

But the popular persuasion of the right to resort to violence 
is not confined to cases of defence. ‘The particular precepts, 
as well as the general tenor of the Gospel, most pointedly for- 
bid the indulgence of revenge. The municipal law equally 
prohibits the use of force for purposes of vengeance, and in so 
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far, at least, is conformable to the Gospel ; while, unfortunately, 
the too prevalent sentiment of the community, and the practice, 
to some extent, are in conflict with both. As has been said, 
we live “ina society where to kindle with resentment is spirited 
and noble, and to retaliate an affront is the dictate of honor.”* 
If we may judge from their language, some men regard an in- 
sult, at least when viewed prospectively, as a sort of godsend, 
inasmuch as it promises them a pretext, should their courage 
prove sufficient, for gratifying their morbid craving for violence 
and vengeance. ‘Tell such men that the violent and revenge- 
ful spirit they cherish is forbidden by the Gospel, and is irre- 
concilable with the gentleness, forbearance, and long-suffering it 
enjoins, they will scout the idea. ‘They profess neither to 
know nor to care whether it be so or not ; or else they have the 
effrontery to admit that the Christian rule is so, and at the 
same time shamelessly declare they will disregard it. Yet these 
same men pretend to be firm believers in the Gospel, though, 
by their conduct, they virtually deny its truth and binding force, 
and set it at open defiance. If they really admit its validity, 
they are guilty of the consummate folly of undertaking to jus- 
tify themselves in a wilful and deliberate violation of their ac- 
knowledged duty. ‘Their practice conclusively negatives the 
idea, that in their view the Gospel was designed as the rule of 
life ; and if they were asked to state precisely for what purpose 
they supposed it was really intended, we doubt whether they 
would be able to give any more definite and satisfactory answer, 
than that it was not for them to live by. 

The spirit in question is so prevalent as to form a sort of pub- 
lic opinion. Put the case, that a man has been subjected to 
insult or. indignity of certain kinds. If he do not knock the of- 
fender down, or, at the least, retort upon him, by the use of the 
harshest and most abusive epithets the language affords, he is 
in danger of being thought mean-spirited. In other words, if a 
man chooses to enact the blackguard towards you, you must 
return the compliment in kind, and then, forsooth, you are 
deemed to possess courage and manliness. We speak of the 
tone of sentiment that prevails in what is considered the mid- 
dling and respectable portion of the community ; and not of that 
exquisite, delicate sense of honor, which is found in Congress and 
elsewhere, which when wounded, for example, by offensive lan- 
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guage, it matters not whether well or ill-deserved, knows no cure 
but by blood ; — unless, fortunately, it be discovered, to the equal 
surprise and relief of all parties concerned, that the words 
which gave the offence were entirely misapprehended, — that 
they were used, not in their ordinary acceptation, but in a 
Pickwickian sense. 

Let us look at this thing in another and a decidedly matter 
of fact point of view. We will suppose, for instance, that you 
are charged with falsehood, and that, unfortunately, the charge 
is true. Now, it may not have been strictly urbane in the 
other to make the charge. But however discourteous it may 
have been on his part, and however honest, possibly, or mali- 
cious, probably, was his motive, you cannot well complain. 
You stand, as politicians say, in a “ false position;” and 
though you deny the charge ‘in the very choicest Billingsgate, 
joining personal chastisement to the denial, you do but render 
yourself guilty of a repetition of the offence imputed to you, and 
convict yourself out of your own mouth ; and, withal, superadd 
the crime of violence to that of falsehood. But, suppose the 
charge in question to be false, in fact. As.it cannot then dis- 
turb your own conviction of innocence, the main inquiry will 
be, how you are to treat the matter in order to afford to others 
the strongest assurance of your ‘veracity, and, if possible, to 
make some salutary impression upon the mind of the injurious 
person. Are these ends likely to be best attained, by giving a 
loose rein to passion, and abusing the delinquent with words 
and blows; or by a firm and manly, but temperate denial of the 
calumny, and a serious, yet friendly expostulation with the 
reckless author of it? 

It is true, we may not be able to suppress a feeling of indig- 
nation, when wanton and groundless aspersions are cast upon 
our character, or unprovoked injury is offered to our persons. 
But, then, may not one experience a sense of honest indigna- 
tion without getting into a frenzy, and perpetrating, if not the 
same, some other offence, worse perhaps than that he is charged 
with? ‘The righteous indignation of Jesus of Nazareth even, 
was sometimes roused by the wickedness of the Jews, but he 
never lost the control of himself; and, if a sentiment of anger 
was ever excited in his pure bosom, it soon melted away into 
that milder and characteristic trait, of compassion for the way- 
wardness and perversity of misguided men.* 





* See Mark, iii. 5. 
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The violence and abuse, with which insults and injuries are 
wont to be resented, are not, we apprehend, always the spon- 
taneous and uncontrollable outbreak of wounded feelings ; nor 
do the demonstrations that are exhibited indicate very exactly, 
in all cases, the degree of passion actually excited. ‘Some men 
seem to have a real love of violence, and to delight in the prac- 
tice of it; but more are driven to it by the state of feeling that 
prevails in society. Somehow, a very exaggerated importance 
has come to be attached to physical courage, and the prompti- 
tude and rigor with which wrongs and insults are revenged, is, as 
we have intimated, used to be considered a test of such courage. 
And so much of a habit has it become to regard. the matter in 
this light, and such is the tyranny of opinion in relation to it, 
that the resenting of an affront, so far from being necessarily a 
proof of real physical courage even, is quite as likely to indicate 
a want of that far better qualtty, moral courage. ‘The degree of 
real magnanimity that is required, to meet the imputation of 
cowardice, may often be much greater than will suffice to en- 
able one to inflict upon the offender a certain amount of bad 
language or of physical abuse. ‘That is a rare courage, which 
dares to do right in the face of inveterate habit and public opin- 
ion, standing up in support of the wrong. 

The idea, that the vindication of a man’s honor requires him 
to revenge unmerited insults, is as groundless in fact, as it is 
unchristian in its character, and pernicious in its consequences. 
This notion needs no better refutation than that furnished by 
Grotius, who observes, that “ honor being the opinion of some 
excellency or merit, he that can put up an affront expresses 
a particular excellency of temper, and therefore rather adds 
to his honor, than detracts from it. But, if some persons, 
through a false notion of honor, call this virtue of patience by 
a wrong name, and so turn it into ridicule, it is not material, for 
those false judgments do not alter the nature of the thing, nor 
diminish its value.”* 

Besides that the practice of revenging one’s private grievan- 
ces is not warranted by any necessity, or sustained by any 
valid reason, and is pointedly condemned by the Gospel, the 
positive bad consequences attending such a course would be 
sufficient, of themselves, to settle the question against it. “The 
hasty revenger of his own cause,” says Granville Sharp, 





* Rights of War and Peace, Book 2, ch. 1, § 10. 
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“ usurps all the distinct offices of judge, jury, and executioner.” 
‘* He sets himself above the law,. . . . and thereby renders 
himself in fact an open enemy to liberty, and consequently a 
disgrace to society.”* Men may sometimes, in cases of neces- 
sity, act on their own responsibility, for the prevention of injury ; 
but if they are to take it upon themselves, in defiance of the laws, 
to right their own wrongs, real or imaginary, there might as 
well be no laws. 

But we shall be told by those who rejoice in the title of 
practical men, that patience under injuries will but serve to 
invite fresh aggression. ‘This idea proceeds upon views of hu- 
man nature which we do not adopt. It assumes, in effect, that 
every man will make it his aim to do to every other the great- 
est possible amount of harm, and that he is to be deterred 
therefrom only by the fear of chastisement. Now, we believe 
there are elements in human nature, not only of a higher and 
holier character than fear, but more effectual also for preserv- 
ing peace and harmony in society. We hold, with the Non- 
Resistants, in this particular, that “ there is great security in 
being gentle, harmless, long-suffering, and abundant in mercy.’’+ 
The peaceful policy of William Penn is well known; and such 
was its success, that the case has been cited, by a high authority, 
as affording “ a large and most striking though solitary example of 
the facility with which they, who are really sincere and friendly 
in their own views, may live in harmony even with those who 
are supposed to be peculiarly fierce and faithless.” { If the ex- 
ample is a solitary one, it is not because there was anything 
particularly favorable in the circumstances attending it, — for 
the contrary was the fact, — but because it is the only instance 
in which the experiment has been tried in a public and official 
manner. 

This peaceable course of conduct may not, in every case, be 
an effectual protection against injurious treatment. But will 
any other course be more effectual? Who, it has been perti- 
tinently asked, are the persons that most frequently receive in- 
sult and abuse? Are they the meek, the benevolent and for- 
bearing ; or are they persons of quick resentment, who are 
ready to fight on the least provocation ?§ ‘l'here is an efficacy in 








* Tract on Passive Obedience, p. 92. 

+ Declaration of Sentiments of N. E. Non-Res. Soc. 
t Edinburgh Review, Vol. 21, p. 460. 

§ Worcester’s Solemn Review of the Custom of War. 
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gentleness which can disarm hostility, when angry violence would 
but have augmented its fury. ‘The power of the two is like 
that of the sun and the wind, as illustrated in the fable, which 
represents them as vieing with each other to divest the traveller 
of his cloak. While the wind doubled and re-doubled its force, 
with no other effect than to make him wrap his garment still 
closer about him, the mild and silent energy of the sun’s rays 
soon induced him to throw it aside. 

Then, he who sets out with the principle, that he is never to 
avenge himself by force and violence, will be very careful to 
avoid wantonly giving provocation to others. Men are apt to 
be insolent and abusive much in proportion as they fancy they 
have, in their own hands, the authority and the ability to pro- 
tect themselves from what they are pleased to regard as en- 
croachments upon their prerogative. Probably the last method 
to insure one’s passing through life, without being subjected to 
insult or injury, would be, to furnish him with weapons, and 
carefully to inculcate it upon him, that he is to use them for 
the vindication of his rights and honor. But where a man is 
impressed with the conviction, not only that it is his duty to be 
peaceable, but that he must be so or else passively suffer vio- 
lence as the fruit of his own doings, he will be very unlikely to 
give needless offence. And such is the character of a great 
proportion of the offence which leads to the dissention and vio- 
lence that are witnessed in the world. Not always, but fre- 
quently, the injury against which men claim the right to defend 
themselves, on the ground of necessity, they have induced by 
their own wrongful conduct; and they are entitled to about as 
much credit for protecting themselves from harm, as one could 
lay claim to for saving a man from drowning, who should first 
purposely throw him into the water, and then pull him out 
when half dead. ‘There may be cases, however, where truth 
and principle may require of us to pursue a course at which 
others will be pleased, though unreasonably, to take offence ; 
and then we are not to shrink from duty because danger lies in 
the way. 

The inoffensive conduct which we advocate is not the result of 
cowardice, nor does it flow from a mean and craven spirit, which 
neither knows nor dares to discriminate between right and 
wrong treatment. It is the fruit of a spirit that can bear to 
suffer wrong, but dares not do wrong. It not only allows, but 
often demands, that the patient endurance of evil should be 
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accompanied with a firm and fearless, yet kind and temperate 
remonstrance, — nay, sometimes, with a stern rebuke of the 
wrongdoer ;— rebuke, not from a sense of personal injury, but 
from considerations higher than self; from a holy indignation at 
the violence and injustice done to the cause of truth and right- 
eousness, yet softened with pity for the deluded transgressor ; 
— such rebuke as the wickedness and hard-heartedness of the 
Jews called forth from Jesus of Nazareth; taking care, how- 
ever, to make due allowance for our limited knowledge of the 
hearts of men, while “ he knew what was in man.” 

But your practical men, to show the futility of depending 
upon any of these peaceable and harmless means of protection, 
or, if you please, in order to refute the ultra notions of Non- 
Resistants, will put you some case the most horrible that their 
imaginations can conjure up, but which, within the utmost limits 
of possibility may happen, and they will ask, with an air of 
conscious triumph, what is to be done in such acase. We 
really do not know; nor should we care to decide the question 
before the case arose,— which might never be. If a man 
should undertake to settle beforehand, how he will act in every 
possible event he can imagine, he would find it an exceedingly 
complicated and _ per plexing task ; ;—not to mention that, when 
the crisis came, he would have stnall opportunity to compare 
the case in hand with those he had provided for, and that, pos- 
sibly, after all, this might be the very case which he had failed 
to foresee. It is obvious, that nothing more can be done, than 
to have fixed in one’s mind certain general principles of action. 

But there is another difficulty attending the matter, which is, 
that in the extreme cases supposed, probably not one man in a 
thousand would possess both the means and the presence of 
mind to carry into effect the course of conduct he had before 
resolved upon. What a man would do, even if he had the 
means, in the distraction, the fear or frenzy of the moment, is a 
thing of much uncertainty. ‘This is one of those cases, which 
must be left, in a great measure, to provide for themselves. 
But if aman will himself maintain a conscience void of offence, 
and cultivate true Christian principles and character, he may, 
relying upon the providence of God, safely rest content to do 
what, at the time, should the emergency unhappily ever arise, 
the best dictates of his own mind shall prompt, and the circum- 
stances of the case will permit. 

There is great force in what Puffendorf has said, that “ ac- 
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tions done upon extreme necessity and out of consternation of 
mind, arising from imminent danger, and which do, therefore, 
meet rather with excuse than with approbation, ought by no 
means to be established for common rules of proceeding.”’* 
And this suggests the great evil of putting these extreme 
cases as tests of right and duty. If it be stated, that one may, 
in no instance whatever, employ force in his own defence, we 
admit that it is fair to put any probable case, to try the sound- 
ness of the rule. But, while we consider it extremely bad 
policy, to say the least, to undertake to lay down a rule as ab- 
solutely universal, when it cannot be sustained, we deem it 
still more dangerous to good morals, to give to imaginary, ex- 
treme cases that weight and prominence which are sometimes 
allowed them. For, having once settled it in their own minds, 
that, in a supposed, possible case, violence may lawfully be 
used, men are apt, losing sight of the particular circumstances 
of that case, to retain a general impression that it is allowable 
to resort to such means. The danger is, that they will frame 
their rule of conduct from the cases in question, leaving it to 
their own discretion, whether or not that rule shall be rigorously 
enforced, in every instance, and setting down any forbearance, 
they may exercise, to the credit of their exceeding clemency 
and humanity. But life is nota series of extreme cases ; so 
far from it, scarcely one man in a hundred, during his whole 
lifetime, meets with what may fairly be called an adventure. 
Life’s texture is made up chiefly of common incidents and 
occurrences, and therefore its rules ought not to be framed to 
meet some extraordinary, possible case, but they should be suit- 
ed to the general tenor of human existence. What it is desirable, 
then, to have distinctly impressed upon the minds of people, 1s, 
that the rule, by which they are to regulate the conduct of their 
lives, forbids the resort to violence; and that, if there are any 
eases which allow of such resort, they are exceptions to the 
rule, and the burden of proof to show them to be exceptions is 
on him, who would set them up as such. 

The fundamental idea on which the non-resistance doctrines 
proceed, if we understand the matter aright, consists in discard- 
ing physical force as an instrument for correcting, controlling, 
and regulating men. To this principle, speaking generally, 
we entirely assent, though we entertain the opinion, that the 
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principle is carried too far, and that conclusions are attempted 
to be deduced from it, which are not authorized. We yield to 
few in detestation of the use of force, for the purposes in ques- 
tion, where any worthier means would be effectual. Force 
is a low and brutal instrument. Reason is the characteristic 
attribute of man; and it is through this and his affections, if 
possible, that he should be swayed, impelled, and governed. 
That violence is abhorrent to the genius and spirit of the 
Gospel, we think, is clear. Christianity i is a dispensation of 
peace and good-will, of benevolence and mercy, of patience 
and forgiveness. The glory of its founder “ did not consist in 
fichting with carnal weapons, till he fell in battle ; but in the 
display of a meek and forgiving temper towards insulting and 
cruel foes, seeking their good with his dying breath.’* It 
scarcely needs be stated, that if all men were habitually under 
the influence of the Gospel, and regulated their lives by its re- 
quirements, there could be no room for the exercise of violence 
or physical force, in the intercourse of mankind, whether as 
communities or as individuals. It is very evident, however, 
that all are not under such influence and direction. And it 
does not appear, that we are bound to the same course of treat- 
ment towards them, as if that were the case. It was the direc- 
tion of our Saviour, if a brother shall trespass against you, and 
shall obstinately hold out against all your kind and friendly 
efforts to bring him to. a right temper of mind, “ Let him be 
unto thee as a heathen man and a publican.”+ Not that you 
may injure him, or refuse to do him a kindness when opportu- 
nity offers; but you may withdraw your fellowship from him, 
and break off the intercourse and intimacies of life, — which 
would scarcely be justifiable without some fault on bis part. 
We will advert to two further particulars, the law and gov- 
ernment. The views of the Non-Resistants are understood en- 
tirely to exclude all resort to law, for the settlement of difficul- 
ties, or the adjustment of rights. And some one, who was far 
enough from being a Non- ‘Resistant, has supposed, that when 
an entire reformation of mind and morals among the worst of 
men is effected, “ the gentlemen of the law will be almost, if 
not altogether, as useless as carnal weapons.{” ‘This remark 





* Worcester on the Atonement, p. 50. 
+ Matt. xviii. 17. 
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proceeds upon a notion which is somewhat prevalent, and which 
is the foundation of much of the prejudice that exists against 
the legal profession. People will tell you, as if it were an 
axiom, that both sides of a case cannot be right, and then pro- 
ceed very logically to deduce the inference, that half the, time 
a lawyer must, of necessity, take up the wrong side, — which, 
to say the least, would be unfortunate. Two things are assum- 
ed here ; the first, that one of the parties is, in fact, always pre- 
cisely in the right, and the other utterly in the wrong; the 
second, that a lawyer, unlike everybody else, always knows the 
end from the beginning. Because, in the result, one party usually 
succeeds, and the other is defeated, persons are apt to fancy 
the case to be a very clear one, and to take it for granted that 
the prevailing party had all the nght on his side, while the other 
undertook the prosecution or defence purely to harass and vex 
his opponent. But the truth is, that even after the whole 
merits of a case have been fully and fairly laid open, there is 
not always that overwhelming preponderance, either of law or 
of justice, on the one side or the other, which seems to be sup- 
posed. ‘Then, the client may not himself, at the outset, be 
acquainted with all the material facts of his case ; and, besides, 
he may, very unwarrantably, to be sure, keep back some part 
from his legal adviser, either judging it to be unimportant, or 
else thinking it will do himself no credit personally, or will 
make against his case ; —just as if the whole must not, in the 
end, come out. In short, a lawyer, from whatever cause, can- 
not always be so completely in possession of the facts of a case, 
at the time when it is necessary to act, as to enable him, how- 
ever competent and honest, to judge unerringly of its merits. 
It holds here, as elsewhere, that a man can decide better, — 
not always more easily, — after he has heard all the evidence 
on both sides. 

We do not doubt that litigation is sometimes carried on for 
purposes of sheer vexation and oppression ; but we rejoice to 
believe that such litigation is becoming daily less common, and 
the sooner it is done away with, altogether, the better. But 
this is not the only use of the law. Men who mean to do 
right, and have no desire to take advantage, may honestly differ 
in their views of what is right, in a given case. It would not 
be difficult to find cases, in which two men, equally honest and 
intelligent, and both personally disinterested, would come to 
directly opposite conclusions, on the question of right. Now, 
it is of less importance which way such cases are decided. than 
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that, for the convenience and peace of society, they should be 
authoritatively settled, one way or the other. The uncertainty 
of the law is proverbial. Its principles, however, when once 
settled, are as stable as anything human; the uncertainty con- 
sists in the application of those principles to all ‘the infinitely 
diversified complications of facts, which new cases are constantly 
presenting. If there were no artificial landmarks to guide in 
the settlement of these cases, but everything was left to be 
disposed of in such way as the parties might, at the moment, be 
able to agree upon, there is reason to apprehend, that things 
would soon get entangled in an inextricable maze. Besides, 
there are many instances in which men act in a representative 
capacity, having charge of the property and affairs of others. 
Now, admitting, what is true only with large qualifications, that 
one may do what he will with his own, he cannot justly exer- 
cise that unlimited discretion in the disposal of others’ rights. 
He ought not to demand more than is fairly his due, and he 
is not at liberty, in such a case, to receive less; and in the 
event of a difference of opinion as to what is right, there is 
needed some regularly constituted authority, to which he may 
submit the decision of the matter, and be justified in acting con- 
formably to such decision. On the whole, so long as men are 
actuated by human passions, and subject to human infirmities, 
we apprehend that something in the nature of judicial tribunals, 
independent, enlightened, and authoritative, will continue to be 
indispensable. 

Non-Resistants are sometimes charged with seeking to over- 
throw human governments. ‘The only way, however, in which 
they aim to do this, is, as they tell us, ‘ by the regeneration of 
the individuals who compose them, — not by destroying, but by 
superseding them.”* ‘This we consider a very laudable pur- 
pose. ‘The more thoroughly men are reformed in their charac- 
ters, and imbued with the spirit of the Gospel, the less govern- 
ing will they need from without. Were all habitually actuated 
and controlled by correct, Christian principles, there would be 
no occasion to employ force, in the administration of govern- 
ment. But that happy consummation is not likely to be wit- 
nessed, at present ; and as things are, the right to resort to com- 
pulsory measures may be regarded as necessary. Still, the 
danger is, lest people be governed with too much rigor, rather 
than with too great lenity. 





* Non-Resistant, Vol. II. p. 67. 
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To the proposition which has been advanced, that the life- 
taking power is the only means by which government can en- 
force obedience to its regulations,* we cannot assent. ‘There 
are no means which will accomplish that object perfectly, but, 
we conceive, there are others than this, that are fully effectual, 
so far as any means can be so. 

The idea, that any condition of society, however virtuous, 
would wholly supersede the necessity of government, of any 
kind, we regard as chimerical. ‘That if all men were what they 
should be, a forcible government might be dispensed with, we 
have already said. But, if mankind are to live together in 
society, if they are to be engaged in human pursuits and voca- 
tions, and are, therefore, of necessity, to maintain communica- 
tion with each other, their mutual convenience and well-being 
will ever require, that there should be some supervisory and 
directive power, to expedite the business and intercourse of the 
community, and to guide them in their proper channels. 

c. M. 


Art. III.— On tHe Uses or THE ComMUNION, AND THE 
PROPRIETY OF A GENERAL ATTENDANCE UPON IT. 


I wisn to offer some thoughts in this Essay, upon the uses of 
the Communion, and the propriety of a general attendance upon 
it. From various causes, some of which are to be traced to his- 
torical events, others to doctrinal errors, and others still toa 
superstition ever lurking in men’s minds, — from various causes, 
I say, it has come to pass that a ritual service, intended for the 
edification of the whole body of believers and worshippers, has 
been consigned over to the charge of a few. That which was 
meant to be a bond of union has become a badge, not of secta- 
rian, but —what is worse —of personal distinction. A sym- 
bolic observance, of easy interpretation and of wide comprehen- 
siveness, designed to be a common ground among different 
nations, and a common expositor of the faith among differing 
languages, has been made a peculiar and a profound mystery. 
A broad and generous institution is turned into a mystic singular- 
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ity. And that, which by the tenderest pleadings was set forth 
to draw all men to Christ, —to be a rite of Christ’s love and 
compassion and fellowship, i is made to multitudes to be a rite of 
repulsion and estrangement. I verily believe, that if there were 
no such rite as the Lord’s Supper, in our churches, many would 
feel that they have a part and an interest in religion, which they 
now consider as denied to them. Ido not say that this is a good 
reason for abandoning the ordinance; but I say that it is a good 
reason for considering most seriously the views that are enter- 
tained of it. And I do say also, that so it was not in the be- 
ginning. It is observable, indeed, that in the founder of this 
institution there was none of that extreme sensitiveness about 
its profanation, that has prevailed in later days; for he did not 
forbid Judas from partaking in it, though he knew that murder 
and betrayal were in his heart. And when it fell into the hands 
of the Apostles, when the early Christian congregations were 
gathered, we know that all who believed in Christ, and desired 
to place themselves under his discipline, — that is to say, that 
the entire company of Christian worshippers, — were commu- 
nicants ; that they as much and as freely participated in the act 
of communion, as in the act of prayer. The table of the Lord’s 
Supper was spread ; and the only condition of approach to it was 
faith in Christ, —a hearty reception of him as a heaven-commis- 
sioned Masterand Saviour. There is no evidence that there was 
any church vote, or any exertion of the Apostolic will, in the mat- 
ter. A credible expression of faith was the unquestioned pass- 
port. And when the children of these primitive confessors grew 
up, and took the places of their fathers, they all succeeded to 
the inheritance of their privileges. So it continued to be, till 
the time of the Reformation ; so it is in the Catholic church to 
this day. 

It is upon this primitive ground of general participation, that 
I would wish to see the Communion placed in our congrega- 
tions. I could wish that every person, who believes in Chris- 
tianity, and seriously purposes to lead a life in accordance with 
it, would come and engage in the acts and offices and medita- 
tations of this holy season. If there be any person among us of 
infidel principles, or vicious life, it is true that I could not advise 
his coming to the table of the Lord; there would be an utter 
impropriety in his coming. So far, doubtless, the act of com- 
munion is a profession of “religion. It is a profession of Christ- 
ianity, and of Christianity as the law and guide of life. But 
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it is not the profession of any peculiar sanctity, of any superior- 
ity to others; it is only the avowal of a sincere desire to attain 
to the elevated virtues of Christianity ; to follow Christ as the 
heaven-ordained Master. Every person, faithfully entertaining 
such a desire, is fully entitled thus to come and express it ; and 
to seek to seal and confirm it. It is to such emphatically that 
the Communion offers its aid. 

Were the ordinance arranged as I would wish, the whole 
time of the Morning Service should be given to it. It should 
not be set aside in a corner, nor brought in at the close of an- 
other service, by which our minds had been already exhausted. 
The whole congregation, — that is, of the serious, thoughtful, 
and religiously disposed, who believe in Christ, — should gather 
around the table, and the pastor should from time to time, dur- 
ing the service, utter such thoughts as the occasion would sug- 
gest to him; thoughts which would occupy as much space in 
the delivery as a sermon, and would be, I believe, not less use- 
ful, but more so. 

But what, it may be asked, is the advantage of having any 
such particular occasion, any such special meditation at all ? 
Why should Christ, and the death of Christ, be made the sub- 
ject of this peculiar consideration? What propriety has it, and 
what advantage would it offer to us, over and above what be- 
long to the ordinary devotions and meditations of the sanctuary ? 

This question I shall attempt now to answer ; and the rather, 
because I fear, that only a kind of demure and unbelieving as- 
sent is frequently yielded to the expediency and importance of 
that commemoration of Christ, which obtains in the Christian 
church. ‘That the name of Christ should be frequently named 
in the churches ; that constant references to the Saviour should 
mingle with our prayers and our meditations ; that times and 
seasons should be set apart for the special remembrance of his 
sacrifice ; all this is admitted to be proper, and has been so long 
admitted to be proper, that assent has lost much of the charac- 
ter of an original conviction. Faith, when it loses sight of its 
original grounds, is apt to die out ; and hence it is, that not only 
this or that particular ordinance, but even all general worship 
is sometimes brought into question. The old faith is dead, and 
there is no new one to replace it. It is therefore important to 
go back, from time to time, to the primary reasons for certain 
institutions ; and this is what I now propose to do in reference 
to the observance of the Lord’s Supper. 
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In regard to this rite in particular, there is an idea prevailing 
that it is celebrated, because it is something that Christians 
must do ; — because that without it, they could not be Christ- 
ians. ‘The observance is looked upon, not so much as a rational, 
as a ritual act or usage; something merely commanded, or 
long used, which it is not proper to neglect ; or something that 
is, by appointment, to procure the Divine favor, or some spiri- 
tual good, and which therefore it is not safe to neglect. The 
feeling of some is, that it came into the church under peculiar 
circumstances, and that, if the question were about its establish- 
ment now, there would be no sufficient reason for it. Let this 
then be the question. Surely every rite is originally established for 
some reasons, — for reasons, too, founded in intrinsic propriety, 
and having relation to our instruction, impression, improvement. 
Every rite is designed to teach something that is worth knowing 
or remembering ; and to impress what it teaches by fixing 
attention. ‘This is the whole theory of ntual usages. Most 
ritual observances are but forms of meditation. The uplifted 
eyes and bended knees, or the head reverently bowed and the 
eyes closed in prayer, are thus far ritual; they help the mind 
by fixing attention. Grant, indeed, the original propriety of the 
act ; but its use is to fix attention. 

With these preliminary remarks, I- proceed to consider the 
original and the still existing grounds and reasons for the com- 
memoration of Christ, in the rite, which for that express pur- 
pose he instituted. 

1. Let it then be observed, in the first place, that the chief 
means of religious progress is to be found in this one thing, — 
that is to say, a just, clear, and impressive idea of what reli- 
gion is. The grand instrument of improvement is admitted to 
be truth. “ Sanctify them,” said our Saviour, “* through thy 
truth.” But what especially is this truth? 1 say, it is truth 
with regard to what a pure and religious life is. It is the lofty 
ideal of virtue that carries us to the lofty practice of virtue. 
Of course we cannot be good at all, unless we know what good- 
ness is. And in proportion as our idea of goodness is elevated, 
are we provided with the efficient means that most powerfully 
teach and impel us to advance in goodness. Put into any mind 
that lofty ideal, and it cannot rest easy with low attainments; it 
is stung with shame at its defects ; it is urged forward by a law 
of its very nature. So long as it counts not itself to have ap- 
prehended, it must press forward. 
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Indeed to see the wisdom and blessedness of a right life, — 
to apprehend it clearly and deeply, — to have the truth of this 
wrought out in the soul,— beyond all question and doubt, — 
this is one of the most momentous of all convictions. The 
learning of a hundred sciences were nothing to a man’s happi- 
ness and dignity, compared with this. It is the very business 
and consummation of a wise man’s inquiries to know this. Let 
this be once fixed in his mind, and with what disdain can he 
tread upon all the baits and allurements of passion and the 
world ; how calmly can he meet all the calamities of life, — 
feeling that he has an aim and a treasure superior to them all. 
All earthly interests, objects, and circumstances, then revolve 
around him as things merely phenomenal and vanishing ; means 
and ministers are they all to the loftier being of his mind ; ends 
are they not—none of them; “ none of these things move 
me,” can he say with an Apostle, “ neither count I my life 
dear unto me, that I may be found in Christ.” What indeed is 
the struggle of virtee but this, —a struggle between the idea 
and the feeling of an inward, pure, and blessed life, and the 
thousand seductions of appetite, ambition, and interest! Which 
will make me happy? —is the question forever agitated in the 
secret bosom. In which lies the chief good, the nobleness, and 
blessedness, and true interest of a man? And, suppose a man 
not merely to yield a demure and ineffectual assent to the supe- 
riority of a good and righteous life, but to have a living persua- 
sion that in this lies all his essential welfare; that a hundred 
crowns of honor, a thousand fortunes, or pleasures, flowing in 
upon him in a thousand streams, are nothing compared with 
the preciousness of an inward, devout, and divine life — and what 
a hold then has that life upon him! What can help him in 
wise and holy living like that conviction ! 

But what now is to help him to that conviction? I answer, 
nothing, instrumentally, but meditation. God will aid his true 
endeavor ; but there is nothing within his own reach to do, 
but to meditate. He must fix his mind upon the divine ideal 
of a holy life, in order to realize it. He must go down into the 
depths of his soul ; he must study its nature, its capacities, its 
wants; he must find out what it was made for. He must be- 
come familiar, by contemplation, with the beauty of rectitude, 
with the divinity of goodness, with the venerableness of sanc- 
tity, with the majesty and humbleness of prayer, with the hero- 
ism of virtue, with the sublimity of devotion. ‘Thoughts, glowing 
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thoughts of purity, and gentleness, and candor, and forbear- 
ance, and disinterestedness, and love divine, must become his 
bosom companions. Where these thoughts dwell not, there 
will be no improvement, — there can be none; where they 
abide and live, — where they live in self-reproach, and strug- 
gle in prayer, there is garnered up the whole magazine of 
means, — the very means of salvation. 

2. All this being admitted, and being indeed most evident, 
the next observation I have to offer is, that all this ideal of 
excellence is perfectly realized in Christ. 

It is a wonderful thing to contemplate, — upon the high 
table-land of human history, —this image of perfect spiritual 
beauty. ‘There it stands, in the sight of all men; and from 
whatsoever age or country the eye hath been directed, it hath 
never discovered in that living excellence one single fault. No 
picture of such a life, of such immaculate excellence, was ever 
imagined, till the living original appeared, and drew from the 
pens of simple fishermen, such a story of wisdom, and good- 
ness, and grandeur, as human genius and inspiration had never 
before reached, — have never since equalled. It is indeed a 
wonderful thing to contemplate, — the single embodiment, the 
solitary realization of all and more than all the visions of 
moral beauty that had ever passed, in brightest splendors or 
faintest shadowings, before the human imagination! — and that 
faultless model found in Judea ! — as strange, as wonderful a 
thing, as if the most perfect Phidian statue had risen, chiselled 
into more than mortal beauty, upon the crags of the wildest 
and most savage country ! 

Now the great difficulty about this excellence is its inacces- 
sibleness. Its own elevation might have presented a sufficient 
obstacle to weak and erring creatures ; but this obstacle has 
been incalculably increased by causes, lying, not in the ob- 
ject contemplated, but in our manner of viewing it. If we 
clothe Christ with the attributes of Divinity, it is difficult to 
see how he can be an example to humanity. For, although 
his manhood be held as well as his godhead, yet the supposed 
intimate union of both, so as to make one, only one self-con- 
scious being, must impart such a peculiarity to his human virtue 
as almost entirely to remove it from all approach and imitation. 
This, it may be thought, with our creed, does not concern us. 
But believe me, the remnants or relics of all the prevalent 
ciceds, that ever were in the church, are still lingering in our 
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minds ; the influence of a creed is not dismissed with an act 
of disbelief, nor is it worn out in one generation. Still the 
force of Christ’s example is immensely weakened, — is, in 
many minds, ‘reduced almost to nothing, by the mystery that 
has surrounded his person. I say of his example. His pre- 
cepts, his religion and religious system are undoubtedly exert- 
ing a powerful influence. But how few feel his example, as 
they feel the last biography of a good man that they have 
read! How few say in regard to the questions of conduct and 
feeling that are daily arising,‘ Would Jesus have done 
this ? — would he have felt thus?” Hisimmaculate purity, I 
suspect, is commonly regarded as a kind of negative, undis- 
turbed innocence, rather than as that result of a constant strug- 
gle, amidst temptation and difficulty, which doubtless it was. 
For he was tempted in all points as we are, though without 
sin. But how few realize this, — realize, that here was a 
being who grappled, not indeed with the power of vitiated 
appetite and desire, but who grappled with the natural energy 
and might of every human passion, subdued it with calm and 
resolute will, and held with unrelaxing grasp the prize of his 
moral greatness, — realize, that he was gocd as every man 
should be good, and patient as every man should be patient, 
and victorious as every man should be victorious! As men 
generally conceive of Jesus, there is a want of imitableness, of 
tangibility, almost I fear of reality, in his example. 

Now, I have said, in the first place, that the way to gain 
excellence is to meditate upon it, and thus to fill our minds 
with the glow of admiration and desire. And, in the second 
place, I have said that the character of our Saviour is the very 
realization of all our ideas of wisdom and goodness. And Ihave 
said it, of course, with the implied inference that this is, above 
all things, worthy of our meditation. And I have referred to 
the difficulties that surround it, as strengthening the argu- 
ment for this very meditation. In truth, there is more reason 
for it than there was in the early age. In proportion as that 
living excellence is separated from us by distance of time, and 
is liable to fade away into abstraction and shadow, is there ever 
increasing reason for meditation ; and, therefore, there is espe- 
cial propriety in a permanent ordinance, which, with visible 
symbols, sets before us, from time to time, the living patience, 
the mortal pain, and the immortal triumph of our Master. 

3. And, I proceed now, in the third place, to observe that 
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there is a yet further and more especial propriety in the medi- 
tations to which this ordinance calls us, because our hardest 
struggle in life is with suffering and sorrow, with injury and 
wrong, with calamity and death. 

Let us cast away all mystical ideas of this occasion, all pre- 
conceived ideas of the Gospel, and all visionary ideas of life, 
and come, on each point, to the reality. 

I find my lot cast in, whether I will or not, with a life of 
change and trial and many pains. I would be happy ; but 
alas! I do not easily learn to be happy. Peace of mind, 
calm repose, sustained and unbroken satisfaction — how hard 
is it toreach them? Many burdens press upon every man ; many 
collisions with untoward events, or uncongenial persons, cut 
us to the quick ; many wrongs and oppressions in society dis- 
tress, and perhaps exasperate us. Bodily distemperature, too, 
— what a present, pressing, preying evil it is! And heart- 
aches, too, there are, —stings and tortures in the mind. Do 
what we will, life is a battle; every man must fight his way, 
every step. Whether he knows it or not, this is true. [ sup- 
pose myself to know all this, and to feel the burdens of life 
to be heavy. And yet I feel all burdens to be light com- 
pared with the wrong state of my own mind. If I could bear 
injury with a forgiving spirit, and calamity with humble resigna- 
tion to God, I could bear them bravely. But with many as- 
saults on the one hand, and a weak faith on the other, life is 
often borne down by bitter suffering and sad depression. ‘To 
all but the brutal or the thoughtless, it is often a struggle with 
sin and sorrow. Every man may not so describe his case ; 
but this it is, —this combination of outward trial and inward 
defect, that makes him often, — what he knows he is, — 
troubled, uneasy, unhappy, disheartened, dissatisfied, weary, 
worn, and sorrowful. No reasoning can reason this away. It 
is sad reality. It is “ the still sad music of humanity,” sound- 
ing through the world. 

Now, suppose any one thus conscious of what life is, to 
have fallen upon the readings, for the first time, of the life of 
Christ. Instantly he would feel that this was something to 
him, — was much, — was everything to him. “ Here,” he 
would say, “ is the very type of my own humanity. Here is 
affliction, suffering, sorrow, injury, detraction, wrong, — a strug- 
gle with temptations and difficulties; and all sustained with an 
evident inward serenity, courage, and joy. What meekness 
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armed him against hostility ; what divine trust against calamity ; 
what triumph bore him up amidst the depths of agony and the 
shadows of death! Neither surrounding tumult nor gathering 
terror entered into his soul; there all was calm, while the 
storm raged without; there all was blessedness, though the 
miseries of life, from a full cup, were given him to drink, But 
it was the cup which his Father gave him; it was the misery 
which Heaven’s will ordained for his trial and his triumph ; and 
it was received with a filial reliance, — it was received, as if he 
knew that which was afterwards recorded of him, that he was 
to be made perfect through sufferings.” ‘ Could I live like 
this being,” would the meditative reader say,—‘ could I 
breathe his spirit ; could I enter into his joy ; surely then would 
the dark and painful problem of my life be solved into perfect 
light ; the cloud would be lifted up, and the way of life — filled 
with care and toil and grief, and trodden with many heavy steps 
— would show like a way of triumph and glory.” 

I beg the reader to bring his mind to this point. I cannot 
go into instances of what Jesus was as a sufferer. But do you 
not see that whosoever should meditate upon the life of Christ, 
with a living sympathy ; whose mind soever should be brought 
into a glowing admiration and love of his patience, gentleness, 
serenity, and holy self-forgetfulness and self-sacrifice ; — whoso- 
ever should lay his heart, if 1 may speak so, to the heart of 
that divinest friend and Saviour, would be fast growing into his 
likeness — would be rapidly attaining to the truest wisdom and 
happiness of life? Christ’s life is the exemplar of our life ; and 
our special concern with it is to see in it the model of our 
own — to see how to live —to see it, in everything, save its 
official grandeur, and, if I may so say, its circumstantial shadings 
— for there was in it, the high resolve, and the subdued, almost 
the saddened tone of a great enterprise,—to see it, I say, 
saving in some peculiar traits, as our example. The happy 
dwellers in a country are not to live precisely as did the so- 
lemn, sad, determined patriots, who, through suffering and 
death, wrought out its deliverance ; but who would not pray 
that the essential virtues of those heroic and martyred fathers 
might dwell in their children ? 

Now, it is especially to a meditation on the sacrifice of Christ, 
on the truths disclosed and the virtues manifested in it, that the 
communion season invites us. “ This do,” says our Saviour, 
“in remembrance of me.” And let me say, distinctly and 
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emphatically, that it is only through this meditation, this remem- 
brance of Christ, that we can receive the blessing he designed 
to communicate. It is not in any mystic way. ‘There is no 
mysterious virtue in the act of communing. It is only by me- 
ditation, by fixed attention, that we can receive anything into 
our minds. Would you possess any virtue? Would you 
drink in the spirit of any life? What have you to do, — what 
can you do, but earnestly contemplate it. 

Therefore does it seem to me good and meet, that all Christ- 
ians ; all who would indeed be Christians, should gather together, 
from time to time, in commemoration of the sacrifice, the patience, 
the forgiveness, and love of Jesus. Could but these simple 
virtues be wrought into any heart — how would all settle into 
peace there—into calm repose, and deep satisfaction, and 
divine blessedness ! 

Good has it often seemed to me, to enter into some ancient 
and venerable temple, whose altar-steps had been worn by the 
knees of pilgrims and penitents from far distant countries and 
ages ; whose pavements had been trodden by successive genera- 
tions ; whose walls had grown hoary amidst the flight of centu- 
ries. An odor of sanctity seemed to fill the place. A solemn 
presence seemed to be there; the mind was carried up above 
the world ; it was translated out of its ordinary and earthly 
frame ; all worldly strifes and griefs died away ; that was none 
other than the house of God,— it was the gate of heaven. 
But how much more do all earthly, all unholy passions die 
away, amidst that scene, brought down from the birth-time of 
Christianity itself, consecrated to its sublimest theme, its tender- 
est recollections, and its most inspiring promises! ‘ For, as 
often,” says our Saviour, “ as ye do eat of this bread and drink 
of this cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death till he come.” 
Let any one approach this scene ; let him come, from whatso- 
ever state or condition where the hard conflict of life is carried 
on; from the house of merchandise or from the abode of afflic- 
tion, — from strifes With his neighbor, from contests of ambition, 
or the bustle and bitterness of a political canvass, — yes, let 
him come with his neighbor to this holy communion and com- 
memoration ; and will not the mild countenance and voice of 
the common Master, of the crucified one, speak to him salutary, 
solemn, and gracious lessons? Will it not be good for him to 
be here? Will not the spirit that breathes around this holy 
rite— this gathering place of all the Christian ages — this 
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altar-place for prayer and penitence through centuries — this 
great symbol-rite that celebrates redeeming sorrow and peace- 
speaking blood, that sets forth the prostration of all earthly 
powers and principalities before the majesty of forgiveness and 
love — will not all this raise the man above the world? Will 
it not make him feel the littleness of all human strifes, of all 
worldly pretensions, of all the passing fashions of this world? 
Truly, and strictly speaking, it is trae —all that is evil in the 
world nowhere finds its grand antagonist principle so clearly 
and powerfully set forth, as in this very altar of communion. 
Meet it is, then, that we gather around this altar. It is no 
vain, no idle ceremony; no arbitrary, no merely commanded 
institution. It is a simple commemoration, a simple meditation ; 
so do I regard it; but no meditation on earth seems so needful, 
so pertinent to me, as a sinful and suffering creature, as that 
which is commended to me here. Neglected may this scene 
be, as unnecessary ; or rejected, as unauthorized ; yet, if I were 
left to the simple determination of my own judgment, of my 
own conscious needs, I should say, that nowhere in the world is 
there such reality to my feelings as here. I speak not of a 
form now, but of that which the form meaneth. And I 
say and verily believe, that the meanings of this holy rite have 
more to do with my happiness, than any other event, any other 
transaction, any other era, in the great train of human history. 
Suppose me only to feel these two things — that I must have 
this excellence of Christ, that I must have the spirit of the 
cross, or I cannot be happy ; and that I can have this excel- 
lence only by meditation — that it can by no possibility be got 
in any other way —and then is not my conclusion, and m 
course a very plain one? And that I feel that I want this 
spirit, that 1 am sinful and unworthy —that my mind is daily 
exposed to break out into anger, or to sink in worldliness and 
sense, — is that any objection to my coming to bow my soul 
before the great example of purity and meekness, and the great 
testimony of God’s forgiving pity? Nay, it is the very argu- 
ment for my coming, provided I sincerely desire to conquer my 
pride and passion and sin in every form. ‘The plea of unfitness 
should be given up for one of these reasons. If it is sad and 
solemn, who does not see that it is no proper obstacle? If it is 
indifferent and worldly, it should be cast away as insincere. 
* But, ah!” says one, “I should be struck with horror to find 
nyself seated at the communion!” Alas! the subject is sur- 
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rounded with superstitions. Not in one generation, perhaps, 
are they to be removed, much less in a brief essay like this. 

Yes, there are difficulties. Let us briefly consider them. 

One says that he feels a kind of dread — almost of horror, 

at the thought of approaching this service. Why, I ask, 
this horror? What is there, — what can there be, more 
solemn in the act of communing, than in the act of pray- 
ing? The latter is the most immediate approach to God. 
There is not, and there cannot be, an act in the universe, 
more justly fitted to fill us with awe, than that. And yet 
we come and put ourselves in the attitude of prayer, with- 
out any shrinking or dread. Be assured that there is, and there 
must be, some superstition about this rite of the Communion, 
that leads us to make such an irrational and unauthorized differ- 
ence between it and everything else that is sacred. It was not 
so at the beginning. It was not intended to be so ever. Ages 
of error have distorted and darkened this simple and beautiful 
ceremonial, this sacrament of holy friendship, this rite of the 
affections. ‘There is an order of devotees known in the Catho- 
lic Church, as “ children of the sacred heart.” ‘This is the rite 
of the sacred heart. Originally it was a memorial of Christ, 
an expression of religious veneration for his character, his 
teaching, his living patience, his dying pain, his triumphant re- 
surrection. If any feel this sentiment now, why shall they not 
express it in the way he has sanctioned and blessed? ‘There 
have been ages when men felt the same horror of prayer, as a 
personal and solitary offering. Many felt that they could not 
pray without the priest ; that it would be sacrilege to pray with- 
out him! It is all superstition! It is the superstition of minds 
that are devoid of all sacred and blessed familiarity with things 
divine. 

But, again, one may say, “ the Communion is a bondage to 
me. Iam not struck with any horror at participation. I do 
not feel that this rite has any peculiar sanctity ; it is no more 
sacred nor awful to me than the act of prayer. But still I feel a 
constraint about this rite. My thoughts do not easily mingle with 
it; my feelings do not freely flow in it; there seems to me some- 
thing unnatural about it ; it may have been easy to the ancients, 
with whom religious feasts were familiar, but eating and drink- 
ing seem to me to be strangely associated with the expression 
of religious sentiments ; the elements, I feel to be in my way ; 
they do not help, but hinder me. In short, if Ican be a Christ- 
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ian — if I can cherish devout affections, without this rite, I 
should prefer to be excused from it.” Such is the difficulty. 

Now, in the first place, I do not urge upon it the command 
— which might be thought to put an end to all difficulties ; be- 
cause it is not a feeling ‘of disobedience with which I am con- 
tending, but a feeling of bondage in obedience. ‘The objector, 
I suppose, to be a devout man; he wishes to “ walk in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless ;” but he 
feels a difficulty about this ordinance in particular ; a difficulty 
which seems to him peculiarly modern, and which leads him 
almost to doubt, whether the command could have been intended 
for all ages. 

In the next place, I do not feel warranted to threaten the 
neglecter of this rite, with perdition. I do not say that salva- 
tion depends upon this, more than upon any other rite; more 
than upon private prayer or public worship. ‘The question 
really is, in my opinion, not whether this rite is necessary to 
save a man, but whether it is fitted to Ae/p a man in his religion. 
A man may say, he has difficulties about prayer ; and many 
have difficulties. Shall I fail, therefore, to urge it upon him, as 
a thing very essential to his religious growth? A youth may 
dislike a particular branch of study; he may say that it is a 
burden and bondage to him. But you may see that it is very 
important to his thorough education, and you may therefore well 
urge it upon him ; for although he may be educated, he cannot 
be so well educated without it. So in religion; we may not 
say to the neglecters of the communion — to the Society of 
Friends, for instance, or to those who imitate them — you have 
no religion and can have none, without this rite; but we may 
say, have you not left out of your discipline, one important 
means of religion ? 

This, then, being the ground taken — what upon this ground 
have we to say to those who feel these difficulties? In reply 
to this question, 1 would desire them fairly to consider these 
difficulties ; to consider, first, whether they are not, in fact, irra- 
tional and superstitious ; next, whether they do not belong to a 
piety too generalizing and lax ; ; and, finally, whether deeper 
views of life and duty would not bring them over to another 
feeling, and make the Communion meditation most natural and 
grateful to them. 

First, is not the objection irrational and superstitious? Are not 
the constraint and bondage you feel your own fault, and there- 
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fore to be corrected? You feel nothing of this when you go to 
an entertainment to celebrate a birth-day, or to commemorate 
some great event, or some great man, signalized in the history 
of the country. You do not then say, that eating and drink- 
ing are strangely associated with the expression of a sentiment. 
If you feel this in religion, then I say, you do not put yourself 
on the ground of nature but off from it ; your feeling is not na- 
tural, but artificial and superstitious. It is because the occasion 
is religious that you feel thus — thus unnaturally in fact; and 
this is the very essence of superstition. In the Lord’s Supper 
we celebrate the greatest event in the world; the consumma- 
tion of the grandest story that the world ever heard ; we cele- 
brate it with less ministering to the body indeed, but in a man- 
ner nevertheless substantially accordant with the usages, not 
only of ancient but of modern times. 

In the next place, I pray you to consider whether there is not 
something too generalizing in the religious feeling that is averse 
to the Communion? Does it come sufficiently near to Christ, 
I will not say in the Communion, but in any way? A personal 
reference and regard to him, isa part of our religion. To bring 
near to us his very life, his very death, and the very spirit and 
manner of his living and dying, is a leading feature of the great 
discipline of Christianity. Abstractions of truth there had been 
before; the world wanted a Saviour: systems of truth; the 
world wanted a life. Doubtless, at first, the danger was that of 
making too much of Christ as a mere person, and that danger 
has continued long. But now, in the reaction from those views, 
the danger is of too much generalizing ; of sinking the historical 
view of “Jesus into a vague spiritualizing about him, and of think- 
ing this spirituality all-sufficient. ‘The truth of Jesus is not all 
that commends him to us ; the life of Jesus is more. Not then, 
when Jesus taught, was spiritual truth first taught ; but then was 
it first lived in perfection. 'To the living and dying Jesus, 
therefore, must the disciples of Christianity especially and stead- 
fastly look ; and to this view are they emphatically held by the 
rite of the Communion. It dismisses abstract excellence, and 
sets before us the model of living and dying virtue. It bids us 
have done with generalities and follow Christ. Good Christians 
enough are we “perhaps, 4 in the general; but do we follow 
Christ? Many admire him, but few follow him. ‘ Many are 
called, but few are chosen.” 

Once more, and finally, I have asked if there are not deeper 
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views of life, which commend to us the meditation and the vow 
which are implied in the Communion. In nothing does life 
seem to me to be less understood, than in the depth, the power, 
the might, the awfulness that belong to it. We think it some- 
thing trivial, superficial, worldly ; but it is not so, and never can 
be. The wisest of us are apt to be fancy-beguiled in this mat- 
ter. Look at yonder country cottage, on a green bank ; a shelt- 
ering wood on one side ; on the other, a sparkling stream ; and 
around, a small domain of waving grain-fields, and pastures cov- 
ered with flocks! Does it not seem to you that it is the very 
bosom of peace and quiet enjoyment? Does it not seem to you 
as if worldly passions had retired from that peaceful spot, and 
all within were serenity and happiness? And so you think, 
perhaps, that you will one day go and live there. But be not 
deceived. ‘There, even there, is carried on the inward strife of 
passions, desires, hopes, fears, that fill every human bosom. 
There, every day, is a spiritual struggle ; conscience and pride 
and sense and, perhaps, tongues of discord are in fearful con- 
tention. And what is there, is here, —is everywhere. Every- 
where life embosoms an awful experience. Everywhere it is 
beset with dread foes. Everywhere a fearful destiny presses 
upon it. It is a land of probation and of peril through which 
we walk. 

Now, in such a pilgrimage, I deem it good to come, from time 
to time, to a place —to an altar, which sets before me the con- 
summation of that great work by which God has designed to 
redeem us from the greatest evils of life — from that which only, 
in comparison, is evil—from the power of evil passions, I 
deem it good to come there to meditate and pray. I deem it 
good to come there, and to vow obedience to my life’s leader 
and Redeemer. I would come to it, and would say, “O altar, 
on which my Saviour was slain ! upon thee would I swear fidel- 
ity ; erring, wandering, forgetful, here would I renew the great 
vow of life; here, in suffering, in sorrow, in death, did Jesus 
conquer — through meekness, through love, through forgiveness ; 
so let me conquer; I am poor, I am weak, I am unworthy ; 
help me, O thou mighty power of God, according to the promise 
which thou hast sealed in blood upon this holy altar ; — 


‘ Guide me, O thou Great Jehovah! 
Pilgrim through this barren land : 
I am weak, but thou art mighty ; 
Hold me with thy powerful hand. 
Bread of Heaven! Bread of Heaven! 
Feed me till I want no more.’ ” 
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Art. 1V.— A Broad Foundation the only Sure One. A 
Sermon preached in Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds. By Cuarues 
Wicxsteep, Minister of the Chapel. On the Powerlessness 
of Creeds and Articles to produce Identity of Opinion, and 
the Necessity of Christian Liberty and Union : Illustrated by 
reference to general and local events. Leeds, 1841. pp. 23. 


WE constantly see discourses like the one before us, issuing 
from the Unitarian pulpit of England. They strongly illustrate 
the condition of religion generally, in that country, and of our 
own sect in particular. ‘They breathe of struggle and uneasy 
position; they are filled with remonstrance and aspiration ; 
with remonstrance, which we fear is little regarded, and aspira- 
tion but coldly heard. They protest against the demands of 
the Church, and they rebuke the inconsistencies of dissent; but 
the Church in haughtiness despises the protest, and dissent is 
heedless of the rebuke. The establishment and the sects, both 
equally false to the great principles of Protestantism, and both 
equally violent in a contest in which party spirit is the strongest 
impulse, combine to pass the sentence of heresy against Unita- 
rians, and thus practically to pass sentence of condemnation on 
the use of Christian liberty. It is therefore for this privilege 
divested of all extraneous associations, that Unitarian preachers, 
and Unitarian preachers alone, are incessantly contending. Un- 
aided in the battle, they are compelled to watch every occasion, 
when an impression may be made. The Oxford movement 
has brought out the doctrine of church authority in undisguised 
consistency, and afforded such an occasion. Mr. Wicksteed, 
with others of his brethren, has not allowed it to vanish unim- 
proved. Doctor Hook, one of the ablest and most zealous 
among the Oxford divines, ministers in the same town as Mr. 
Wicksteed ; both are at extremes of the theological category ; 
Mr. Wicksteed for the great peculiarity of Protestantism, and 
Doctor Hook for the great peculiarity of Popery ; one the de 
fender of private judgment, and the other the defender of priestly 
supremacy. ‘The discourse before us is written with plainness 
and power. The thoughts are simple and forcible, the language 
is earnest and honest ; ‘all is direct and to the point, with a 
clearness that distinctly marks its aim, and a vigor that exactly 
hits it. 

The operation of creeds and churches on the religious inter- 
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ests of men, the special topic of this discourse, we shall make 
the subject of a few general reflections. 

Unitarians have the deepest interest in this controversy, for 
they are most affected by it. No church can decide any ques- 
tion more awful — for none more awful can be proposed — 
than man’s salvation. No assumption higher than this can in- 
fallibility itself approach. Concerning Unitarians, the decision 
has been made, and the sentence denounced is that of damna- 
tion — hopeless and eternal. Now, this is a fearful declaration, 
and implies a guilt the most dark and deep-dyed. But sup- 
posing the Unitarian sincere, in what does his guilt consist ? 
It cannot be in denying the Deity of Christ, because, if that be 
truth, he denies it in mistake. Yes, replies the Catholic or Ox- 
ford churchman, but he wilfully deserts the source of infallible 
wisdom in the Church by which he would have been enlight- 
ened. He acts in the pride of private judgment, and he perishes 
in it. This so far is intelligible and consistent. ‘The Orthodox 
Congregationalist mocks at infallible authority claimed for 
churches, but maintains that the Unitarian incurs perdition by 
his rejection of the Scripture. ‘The Unitarian denies such an 
inference ; on the contrary asserts, that he submits to what in 
his best judgment is the sense of Scripture. Here, then, are 
two opposing interpretations, both private and both honest, but 
the Orthodox assumes to be the very mind of God, and ‘in that 
assumption condemns the Unitarian to eternal pain ; determines 
the doctrine and fixes the penalty. Rome, in all her pride and 
pomp of power, in all her spiritual despotism, her high associa- 
tions of historic antiquity, and holy names, could no more. 
Find my infallibility in the Bible, or you are lost, says the 
Church. Find the doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice in the 
Scripture — for I have found it — says the Orthodox theologian, 
or you are a child of wrath. In either case the Unitarian is 
sent to hell for the convictions of his judgment, and by the small 
tribunal as dogmatically as by the great. A knot of little zeal- 
ots, in a shingle school-house, will fulminate excommunications 
with as fierce a fire, as a college of cardinals or a council of 
Trent ; nay, the rudest brawler whom a sect places in its mean- 
est pulpit will deal forth anathema against heresy, as confidently 
as if he wielded all the power the Vatican ever claimed, with 
a bigotry unsoftened by a single misgiving of personal fallibil- 
ity. 

It is not among the least of human oddities, surely, this arro- 
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gant sufficiency, which can paraphrase a text of Scripture into 
an eternal curse of millions, and call such curse the word of 
God. For example; He that believeth not shall be damned, 
will stand thus with the gloss of our Orthodox interpreter. He 
that believeth not, that is, believeth not what I believe, or as I 
think he ought to believe — believeth not the trinity, &c., shall 
be damned, and that eternally. If we are not to have freedom, 
let us, at least, have something that may claim our reverence ; 
let us have authority enshrined in solemn grandeur, speaking 
with the wise eloquence of a Bernard or a Fenelon, which, if it 
forbids independence, dignifies submission. 

The Oxford controversy has one eminent use ; it limits the 
discussion on religious authority to a distinct and definable 
position ; it assumes ground for the Church where opponents can 
see with what they battle, and it puts Congregational Ortho- 
doxy on its defence with al) its inconsistencies on its head. 
Congregationalism orthodox is extremely offended at being 
classed with Congregationalism heritical ; denounces Unitarians 
as disciples of Satan, to evince its zeal for Christ, then writes 
the maxim of Chillingworth on its banner, and goes forward 
doughtily to maintain, that “ the Bible, and the Bible alone, is 
the religion of Protestants,” and Protestants are Independents, 
Baptists, and all others who believe the Bible, as they believe 
it. The Oxford agitation suggests with special- prominency 
this great question, What is the relation of the individual soul 
to religion? Does it decide for itself? If so, may sincere and 
honest conviction —even in error, be attended with eternal 
damnation? If this may be, who is to decide the error, and 
who is to pronounce the penalty? Considering the weakness 
of reason, the force of prejudice, the incessant liabilities of hu- 
man nature to mistake, individual freedom subject to this catas- 
trophe is a most horrible privilege, and, as variety and even con- 
tradiction of opinion proves the Bible to be obscure, the Bible 
itself may be a sentence of death as well asa charter of life. Is 
there, then, some living guide, which is a safe authority ? Is there 
refuge, a tribunal, to which the scared and erring intellect can 
flee from danger and from doubt, to find peace in submission and 
salvation in obedience? What presumptuous bigots shall say 
there is not, and yet hurl “ the eternal curse of an eternal God 
at hearts, that throb as sensitively as their own?” God must 
even be worse than bigots describe him, if he delivers men over to 
an imperfect intellect, and then damns them for its imperfection. 
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An infallible church or free thought is the only alternative. There 
is no medium; neither the authority nor the faith in it can be 
partial. ‘The Oxford party see this, and with perfect consist- 
ency take their side with the Church of Rome. Nor is the as- 
sumption of this church so very outrageous after all. For is it 
any marvel that an institution of fifteen centuries should do 
that, of which a self-satisfied sectary makes no scruple ? Who, this 
hour, sputters against Rome in magniloquent abuse, and the next, 
does all his feebleness admits to mimic her anathemas; to imi- 
tate her thunders with a penny trumpet, and her lightnings in 
his brimstone squibs. 

We know nothing in any aspect of religious history which 
gives us more despondency for human nature, than these dis- 
putes on the terms of faith, and all the renewed efforts to define 
them. It seems as if there was one direction in which the past 
left no experience, or experience no wisdom ; as if there was 
one stolid folly, deaf and blind, which, hearing no voice and 
seeing no change, maintained its dark identity in the midst of 
light and through every movement. What has been proved, if 
not the infinite versatility of our spiritual nature? And in no 
sphere has this been made more evident, than in the Christian 
church. What has been more varying than creeds, except the 
opinions they would exclude? What has been more prolific 
than definitions of heresy, except the heresies they would define ? 
In these doings, the curiosities of theology furnish a page of 
marvellous copiousness in the history of intellectual eccentrici- 
ties. In the place of one heresy decided and condemned, twenty 
arise that alike defy decision or condemnation, that are equally 
indifferent to logic and to martyrdom. Anassembly of alarmed 
ecclesiastics have but risen to return home with a pleasant con- 
sciousness that they have crushed a monstrous heresy on the 
trinity, when a whole cluster have sprung out on the subject of 
every person. ‘They have decided that Christ is God ; and it is 
denied that he is man. ‘They have decided that he is man; 
and it is denied that he is God and man. They have decided 
that he is God and man; and, then, one says he is God and 
man in this way, and another says he is in that. They have 
no sooner established all concerning Christ, and taken consola- 
tion to themselves that his glory is in safe keeping, than work 
multiplies upon their hands to settle the personality and proces 
sion of the Holy Spirit ; and these do not close their toil, for the 
nature and influence of the Spirit become occasion to a thousand 
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varieties on the doctrines of grace. Now, if there had been 
nothing but the simple expression of ecclesiastical authority to 
quell these divisions of opinion, some might consider them but 
the idle speculations of indolence ; but no; they have been proof 
against all sorrow and all suffering. Men have not been deter- 
red from forming forbidden convictions, nor from their utter- 
ance, by rack, dungeon, stake, or gibbet. ‘They have confessed 
them in the flame, they have defended them in the torture. Ar- 
mies with fire and slaughter have found that in destroying bo- 
dies, they could not kill souls ; and the Inquisition, gaunt and 
hideous as it was, learned after ages of cruelty, that though it 
deepened terror, it could not suppress thinking. How puny, 
therefore, must all machinery be — whether political or eccle- 
siastical — to resist this inevitable law of mind and of God. 
Yet, the impossibility, if acknowledged, is not even in these 
days acted on, should we judge the spirit that operates by 
the results that are manifested. Sects assume not only a con- 
demnatory and repulsive aspect towards those without, but a 
despotic power over those within. Organization may be made 
as powerful in Protestantism'as in Popery, and moral means as 
fearful as physical; terror, prejudice, every spiritual engine 
of the spirit may do all the work of racks, and the black- 
ness of an adverse public opinion may be more gloomy to the 
soul than prisons. This tendency of sectarian repulsion divides 
and embitters the community, and destroys both its charity and 
its strength. If the separations into which we see society 
broken went no farther than peculiarities in religious doctrine 
and worship —there might be some matters for regret, yet there 
would be many for consolation. But when we perceive that 
they undermine the brotherly love upon which alone peace and 
good-will can rest, and the united sympathy by which only 
gracious and generous works can be advanced, no language 1s 
too strong to express the sorrow which such a moral condition 
should inspire. Great and godlike sentiments are lost in secta- 
rian disquisitions, and great and godlike duties are frittered 
amidst sectarian jealousies. ‘Those common energies of benevo- 
lence, that should be concentred on objects gigantic enough to 
tax them all, are turned away as fashion or fanaticism urges. 
Instead of moving a lever that would move a world, each seeks 
its own narrow path, and pushes its own small go-cart. Christ- 
ian sects are bickering about straws, while Christianity herself 
weeps over regions of suffering in all the bitterness of her merci- 
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ful heart. While sin, sorrow, wrong, injustice, cry together 
throughout the earth for remedy ; while wickedness walks in 
crime, and wretches are lying down by millions in darkness 
and death, those who ought to be together in the field are beat- 
ing each other on the way; quarrelling as around a modern 
Babel, in every possible dialect of abuse. Instead of working 
in the spirit of charity, they gather to fight over her corpse. 
Establishments add another element of strife and embarrass- 
ment. ‘The vagarious phenomena of doctrine and discipline, 
within that of England just now, are not a little instructive. 
The Church of England at present is a chaos of parties and 
paradoxes. It has factions of all sorts — high, low, middle, and 
mixed ; some claiming one position, and some another ; some 
maintaining its identification with the state, some its indepen- 
dence and supremacy ; but all accepting the power and the 
wealth which the government confers. The theologians of Ox- 
ford will have it, that the Church is altogether of divine origin 
and authority. Yet actsof Parliament define its entire constitu- 
tion, its clergy, its creeds, its liturgy ; by law it enforces its dis- 
cipline, above all, collects its tithes ; by law it exists as a national 
institution, and without law it could not so exist an hour. 
Standards of doctrine, too, do no more in the church, to settle 
faith, than they do out of it; they are as fatal to liberty, and 
still more fatal to conscience ; credentials to official position and 
official power, they are subscribed with equal indifference to com- 
mon sense and common honesty. ‘To this man they mean one 
belief, to that they mean the opposite, to a third they mean noth- 
ing. ‘ One bishop declares of the articles, that he never met 
with a single clergyman who believed the whole of them ; and 
another bishop, in the very same place and at the very same 
time, that he never met a single clergyman who did not.”* It 
is not that ministers of the Church believe doctrines contradictory 
to her standards, but those are now found who teach openly the 
. very doctrines which by name her standards denounce. Nay, 
not content with resistance to the plainest rules of interpreta- 
tion, they would reverse the fundamental laws of thought, and 
bewilder men into the conviction, that there is no opposition to 
the Church in defending the practices which she condemns. 
‘The reasoning in the Tract for the Times, No. 90, comes logic- 
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ally to this result. The standards of the Church specifically 
denounce purgatory as a priestly imposition, invocation of 
saints and the mass as idolatry against God and subversive of 
Christ’s mediation ; but Mr. Newman, after a manner peculiar 
to himself, asserts, that to hold or even to preach them, does no 
violence to the authority he has sworn to uphold. And the vile 
sophistry which justifies such conduct by the quibble, that the 
authors of the articles did not contemplate the forbidden tenets 
in the view this one or that now maintains, makes the moral 
perversion as base as it can be; destroys all good faith, and 
renders it quite possible, to promise anything required, and to 
perform anything. we please. With this latitude, we might 
pledge ourselves to Christianity, and yet inculcate Islamism, 
provided we could prove that our special mode of inculcation 
involved a reserved peculiarity, which Christianity had never 
contemplated. Instances of this flagitious character take away 
our wonder at all inferior violations of religious simplicity and 
sincerity, if the constancy of such violations had not already 
turned it into mere natural expectation. It is well understood, 
that subscription does not imply assent; nay, that it does not 
infer indifference ; it is equally well known, that men are allowed 
to disavow in private, what under penalty they are compelled 
to utterin public. Prebendary Woodhouse, a clergyman, whose 
conscience rebels against his creed, has recently published a 
statement of his case, from which the author of the Discourse 
before us quotes in an appendix, the following passage. In a 
letter toone of the Bishops, in 1836, he says, “ May I beg your 
Lordship to consider my situation? I subscribe in the usual 
form in early years. Afterwards I discover what on full consi- 
deration I cannot approve. I think it wrong to conceal my 
sentiments, I consult several Bishops. My objections are 
said to be allowable. I remark that I cannot satisfactorily con- 
ceal them. It is answered the church will not censure you, if 
you make them known. I make the experiment ; but when I 
endeavour to obtain an open sanction, it is denied me, and then 
I am stigmatized as improperly retaining my preferment. I now 
therefore seek the open sanction of the church, or its Bishops, 
to opinions not condemned in private ; and endeavour to show 
that in relieving me a general benefit might be obtained. I have 
never supposed that relief was to be given to me alone; but 
desire to see these comprehensive principles established, which 
Archbishop Wake has so well expressed in his letter to Turretin, 
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as I find it in Mosheim.” Here is another extract yet more plainly 
sivnificant : “ May 4, 1829, I waited on the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to whom the subject had been mentioned in the previous 
year, and stated fully my objections and consequent difficulties. 
During a long conversation not a word was uttered implying 
even a censure On my opinions; and the general tenor and re- 
sult of this interview may be faithfully described in the following 
words of the Archbishop. ‘ You have done your duty in stat- 
ing your difficulties to the heads of the Church ; if they do not 
think proper to move, you may be satisfied, and say, Liberavi 
animam meam. In the course of this conversation, I mentioned 
the different opinions given by various eminent writers of our 
Church as to the Athanasian creed, and its condemnatory 
clauses. ‘The answer of the Archbishop was, ‘ Well — none of 
these opinions have been condemned, take which suits your own 
views, and be satisfied.’”” The levity and naivete of this reply 
reminds us of Sheridan, in one of his answers to an irritated and 
importunate author, when he was dramatic manager. ‘The wit 
had lost the manuscript of a play given him for perusal. Morn- 
ing after morning, the anxious writer demanded a decision or his 
drama. The manager at last driven from every excuse, declared 
the truth ; threw open a drawer full of tragedies, desired him to 
choose any half-dozen of them, and be satisfied. ‘The manager, 
however, gave as little content to the play-wright as the Arch- 
bishop to the Prebendary. ‘ May 7, 1829, I had,” he says, 
“an interview with the Bishop of London, to whom the subject 
had been also mentioned in the preceding year, and with whom 
I left a copy of the same petition. From his lordship, I heard 
the following opinions, which are given in his own words. ‘ As 
to the damnatory clauses in the Athanasian creed, I wish them 
explained as much as you can do. I would not abolish the 
creed from the liturgy; I would use it once a year, perhaps, 
on Easter-Day. I think a time of peace the time for such 
alterations. Why cannot you be content, as I think you ought 
to be, having mentioned your scruples to the heads of the 
church, and leave it to us, to make the change at the proper 
time? What good can you get by going to the House of 
Lords?’ Answer: The good, my Lord, of public authority for 
maintaining the opinions Ido. Tue Bisnor: ‘ You may hold 
your opinions openly now: the church will not condemn you : 
others hold the same.’” 

This mode of reconciling conscience and cotradiction is not 
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more curious in reference to doctrine, than it is to discipline. 
The Bishop at Ordination commissions the minister to preach 
according to the standards of the Church ; the minister solemnly 
undertakes to do so. In course of time and thought the minis- 
ter entertains irreconcilable objections ; he informs the Bishop ; 
the Bishop, now, not only permits him, but encourages him 
still to hold his office, and to perform those functions in a’state 
of unbelief, which he undertook to do in a state of faith. The 
Bishop knows the change of his heart, but he asks only the 
obedience of his mouth ; his soul rejects the doctrine, but his 
lips must move in accordance with the ritual. This is only one 
case, where there are a million. ‘The Bishop himself in con- 
secration engages to banish with all his power false doctrine 
from the bounds of his jurisdiction. “ The Book of Homilies,” 
which, as he has sworn, doth contain a godly and wholesome 
doctrine, denounces the mass as idolatry; but Mr. Newman, 
one of his clergy, flatly contradicts the homily, and proclaims 
the mass a holy and acceptable sacrifice. 

Here, then, is a Bishop bound by his oath to hold his suf- 
fragan a defender of idolatry, and as such, to expel him from 
the Church ; and, here is a suffragan, professing all submission 
to his Bishop, yet if he believes what he has written, bound to 
consider both the prelate and the homilies at variance with 
sacred and inspired antiquity. But the Bishop tolerates Mr. 
Newman ; Mr. Newman acknowledges reverence to the Bishop ; 
and both, wide as the poles asunder, live in the same church 
together. This same Mr. Newman, with unsparing anathema, 
unchristianizes all beyond that very Church, whose authority he 
himself makes void, and whose decisions he repudiates. 

All this is not wholly without import to ourselves, either as 
Americans or as Unitarians. If the morbid desire for a reli- 
gious establishment could by possibility enter an American ima- 
gination, that of England affords a lesson which only a most 
miraculous folly can resist. We have before us the results of 
experience without the price of its penalties. Our country has 
already resolved two problems, that not long ago, a stubborn 
tory Briton could not have reached in remotest dream ; — even 
now with the facts in open light he does his utmost to deny 
them —namely, the existence of good government without 
monarchy, and of religion without tithes. Whatever be the 
blessings ascribed to a church establishment, we willingly forego 
the blessings to escape the burden. We observe in England, 
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that every good which it promises it has left undone, and that 
every evil against which it is the boasted safeguard is reeking 
through the nation. We are not insensible to much of the pic- 
turesque and poetical association, which this, in common with 
other olden institutions, is surrounded. We listen with reverence 
to its noble liturgy, and with rapture to its solemn music. We 
gaze with no listless eye on its time-hallowed structures; we 
pace with no thoughtless hearts through holy and lofty aisles, 
whose silence seems the awe of judgment and eternity ; whose 
echo seems the answer of a thousand years. We forget not 
that beneath us is the dust of the sacred and the brave; and 
around us are the voices of the mighty dead; we hear as from 
the tombs the eloquence which made our fathers tremble, or the 
prayers that gave them peace. Nor are we less affected by its 
more lowly places. When we have strolled in England 
through some sweet rural retirements, where White of Sel- 
borne might have studied nature, or sainted Heber might have 
preached the Gospel ; when we have seen some venerable little 
church, and near it the quiet rustic parsonage, and surveyed 
the graves and tombs of humble guise, we thought of the gene- 
rations that lay sleeping there, that were baptized in this shelt- 
ered temple, that Sunday after Sunday mingled their voices in 
prayer as they now mingle their ashes in death ; we thought 
of the successive pastors “who rested with their successive con- 
sregations ; who prayed for them and with them, consecrating 
their afflictions and their joys; and we thought what power 
must he, who now ministers among them, have upon their hearts, 
exhorting them over the dust of their ancestors, and breathing 
supplications in which their fathers worshipped. But more 
acquaintance with the fact often dispelled the poetry ; 

not a few cases the parish knew nothing of its lordly rec- 
tor; the house was rented by a harassed curate, who starved 
along on fifty pounds a year, while his aristocratic superior 
rejoiced in tithes unmoistened by the sweat of toil, amidst 
all the elegant revelries of Bath or Cheltenham. The deputy- 
priest would probably in a few years go down to his grave with 
premature grey hairs, bequeathing to an unsympathizing world 
his penniless widow and her orphans ; in the mean time, the 
dignified apostle of the gospel of good things had received 
the possession or the promise of a bishopric. If we take the 
descriptions of many, nothing can be more perfect than the 
Church of England. It is the centre of unity ; yet sects clamor 
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fiercely around, and factions storm loudly within. It is the ark 
of pure doctrine; but notwithstanding this, one party accuses 
another of treason to the Reformation, and that other retorts the 
accusation of treason to the Christian faith. It is a bulwark 
against fanaticism ; yet, peasants, under the shadow of its pri- 
mate’s cathedral, hail with brawling and blood a madman as 
the second Christ. * Nor is it strange that boors should become 
extravagant, when scholars of its oldest college are laboring to 
restore the fastings and flagellations of the middle centuries. 
It is the refuge of the poor; the poor, however, by thousands 
abandon it, and those that remain have little care from it in 
life, or consolation from it in death. It is the friend of educa- 
tion; and in the face of such friendship, generations have 
grown up and died within it in hopeless ignorance ; and multi- 
tudes even now are imploring, with importunity, a just and 
generous distribution of knowledge ; and the national clergy 
alone stand between them and the boon. It is the nurse of 
piety ; but crowds exist in crime and wretchedness for whom it 
has no mission, and thousands have been called into regenerated 
life by agencies which it met only by scorn and persecution. 
It is the scourge of infidelity and irreligion; yet the laboring 
classes, who are claimed mainly by the church, when friends 
desire to swell its numbers, are those. who hail Robert Owen as 
the messenger of glad tidings, and his new world-as the great 
redemption. Here, then, we have both its pretension and its 
practice. Thus it is in England; while in Ireland, by its mon- 
strous rapacity and sinecure wealth — by its harsh antagonism 
to every native sympathy — by its alliance with the spirit of 
religious and political persecution which has eaten anger and 
anguish into the Irish heart — by its exactions gathered with a 
bloody hand from the unwilling and resisting, it has not only 
made protestantism detestable, but almost reduced it to extinc- 
tion. 

We do not profess to be without evils in the religious condi- 





* A few years ago, a fellow named Thom, partly knave and partly 
maniac, professed to be Messiah, with a mission to convert and to exter- 
minate. In the neighhorhood of Canterbury, the peasants gathered 
about him in crowds, and such were the outrages and violence, that the 
military were called. The wretched dupes resisted with the despera- 
tion of faith ; the impostor was killed, with both soldiers and peasants 
for his companions. Many believed he was to rise from the dead, and 
still believe he did. 
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tion of our country ; but we have no evils which an Established 
Church would not have increased a hundred fold, and we have 
benefits which it would have destroyed. We have bigotry and 
fanaticism, it is tree, enough and to spare; but we have no 
privileged bigotry — we have no fanaticism with vested rights. 
If assumption urges its extravagant claims, it must make them 
good, unprotected in the free field of open struggle and under 
the broad glare of public opinion, an antisocial spirit retreats or 
expires. Where every man can claim a hearing on equal 
ground, each in self-defence learns to be moderate, for the jus- 
tice that he claims, he knows he must concede. Although we 
have here, therefore, religious dissensions sadly to be lamented, 
they never proceed to the degree they do in England, in the 
disruption of all neighborly community and charity. We con- 
tinually notice a spirit in the manner in which English sects and 
parties allude to each other, which seems little to imply a 
common country or a common faith. ‘The English do not 
scruple much to paint other nations in their follies; we esteem 
the English too well to paint them in their factions. 

We have no fear that religion cannot maintain itself. We 
have faith in human nature on this point, and this faith is justi- 
fied by all that we learn in the moral history of man. Seeing 
that God has given immortal longings to the soul, and Christian- 
ity to satisfy them, we know that until these desires perish, the 
gospel cannot fail of the modest means it needs. We do not 
want the religion of a lordly brow, but of a lowly spirit; we 
want her to rebuke pride, and not to practise it; and we are 
unable to see why she should be overloaded with the wealth 
she must teach others to despise. ‘I'he Gospel is diffused and 
supported among us; a sufficiency is furnished from willing 
hearts for the decencies of worship and the comfort of its minis- 
ters. The neat white church points with its spire to the skies 
from many a heaven-kissing hill; the Sabbath bell is heard 
awakening, with joyful sound, the quiet of our valleys; the vil- 
lage parsonage, embosomed in beauty and in peace, not too 
plain for simple tastes, and not too small for humble hospitality, 
testifies, everywhere, that he who ministers at the altar is not 
permitted to perish when from the altar ; the pastor is not above 
his people nor below them; he is faithful to their spiritual ne- 
cessities, and they are not unfaithful to his temporal wants ; he 
does not seek for Juxury, and he can seldom fail of content-. 
ment. As Americans, we permit no establishment to tax us, 
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as Unitarians we permit no creed to enslave us. To this prin- 
ciple we are eternally pledged, to this we trust to be eternally 
faithful. We close with the following extract which is impres- 
sive and to the purpose. Urging Unitarians to maintain invio- 
lable the spirit of Christian liberty, Mr. Wicksteed observes : — 
“ This solemn duty devolves upon us. There is scarce an- 
other body of Christians in the world, — would that it were not 
so, — that stands upon this vantage ground ; scarce another into 
whose spirit God has allowed to penetrate the light of this 
blessed truth. It sheds a halo of quiet repose and serenest 
confidence into our own bosoms. Why should it not shed the 
same into our brother’s? Why not over the Christian world ? 
We are persuaded that the supposition of God having attached 
damnation to the rejection or reception of any creed which 
churches have, however honestly, drawn up from what they 
considered the best sources, or to any doctrines which indivi- 
dual men have, however honestly, deduced to their own satis- 
faction from Scripture — is one founded in mistake, and having 
no warranty in Holy Writ. And while we regard this supposi- 
tion as the source of all our unchristian bickerings, animosities, 
and bigotry, and as inimical to the best interests of society and 
of religion, we regard no man professing it as our enemy, nor 
would we wish him to regard us as his. We sincerely believe 
there is no other remedy for the disquiet occasioned to the 
conscientious and the good, for the illiberality and narrow- 
ness which suck up and destroy the Christian kindness of 
the serious, than the diffusion of this glorious, liberalizing truth, 
under the protection of whose shade men may gather them- 
selves in peace, and agree to differ, namely, that in every sect 
and every nation, he that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted of Him; that Jesus Christ came not to con- 
demn the world, but that the world through Him might be 
saved,” 


H. G- 
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Art. V.— Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, 
and Arabia Petrea,a Journal of Travels in the year 1838. 
By E. Rosinsonand E. Smuiru. Undertaken in reference to 
Biblical Geography. Drawn up from the original Diaries, 
with historical Illustrations. By Epwarp Rosinsoy, D.D. 
With new Maps and Plans in five Sheets. 3 vols. 8vo. 
pp- 571, 679, 721. Boston: Crocker and Brewster. 1841. 

























In looking over a catalogue of American publications which 
are advertised as for sale by a book firm in London, we have 
just for the first time realized how faithfully the former colonies 
of Great Britain are repaying to her certain literary obligations. 
It is but lately that we read a statement made on good author- 

4 ity to the effect, that theological and biblical learning and science 

‘ were at present farther advanced in this country than in Eng- 

i land. ‘The catalogue before us goes far to verify the statement, 
as it contains the titles and commendatory notices of many trans- 

: lations and original works on ‘Theology by American writers. 

i Among these works, Professor Robinson’s Hebrew and English 

P Lexicon is in well nigh universal use in all British universities 

and seminaries, from Aberdeen to Oxford, and has been every- 

where received with unqualified approbation. ‘To his already 

i high claims upon our gratitude and respect he has now added 

} others, which can scarcely be overestimated in issuing from the 

press of England, Germany, and America, the important work 

, whose title we have given above. Of course we are unequal to 

| the task of criticising this work, but being impressed with its 

f high value, we would introduce it to our readers. Professor 

Robinson had cherished for more than twenty years a part of 

the purpose which he has here fulfilled, but the success of his 

undertaking far exceeds his expectations. With the deep and 
enthusiastic interest in the Holy Land, implanted by an educa- 
tion under the best influences of New England institutions, long 

‘ and deep study of the Sacred Scriptures, had excited in him an 

intense desire to see with his own eyes the places which are 

consecrated by the Jewish and Christian revelations. His bibli- 
cal researches had introduced him to a knowledge of all that 
had been written by former travellers, and made him familiar 
with the difficulties attending the subjects upon which further 
information is desired. His main object was to prepare a work 
upon biblical geography ; but he did not expect to make any 
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discoveries. He laments that he was not better provided with 
the proper instruments for exact observation. ‘The work before 
us appears in the form of a diary, but, generally, upon important 
questions and subjects, the information attained at different times 
is brought together in one view. A personal narrative, embrac- 
ing all the details and incidents of travel and adventure, is inter- 
woven with the more solid matter of the volumes, and thus im- 
parts lively interest to many pages which otherwise could 
scarcely fail to be tedious. ‘ As here presented to the public, 
these volumes may therefore be said to exhibit an historical re- 
view of the Sacred Geography of Palestine, since the times of 
the New Testament, pointing out, under each place described, 
how far, and in what period it has hitherto been known.” ‘This 
applies to nearly the whole of Palestine west of the Jordan, com- 
prehending of course all the scenes in Egypt which are associa- 
ted with Jewish History, and a survey of which will illustrate 
the Scriptures. 

An interesting introductory section records the particulars of 
the voyage across the Atlantic, of a visit to England and Ger- 
many, and then takes up his line of travel through Austria and 
Greece to Egypt. The arrangements for the journey are made 
with his companion, and good hopes seem to have cheered the 


stupendous undertaking before them. ‘They knew they were 
soon to leave behind them most of the necessaries and conven- 
iences of European travel, to carry their beds and their inns, 


their kitchens and their larders, and to change some long esta- 
blished habits for new customs which never would become fami- 
liar or agreeable. 

Professor Robinson’s companion throughout his journeys was 
the Rev. Eli Smith, his former pupil at Andover, and then and 
now, American missionary at Beirut. His residence at that 
station and his excursions over various portions of the east, had 
made him thoroughly acquainted with the mode of travel, and 
he had besides mastered the Arabic language, a qualification for 
Oriental researches which is second to no other. For the larger 
part of their journeys, the Rev. James Adger, of Charleston, 
South Carolina, was their companion. As their routes in their 
different excursions led them through the territory of various 
tribes of the Arabs, they were obliged, as a general rule, to change 
their guides and their attendants as the occasion demanded, the 
common law of the Bedouins, recognising the right of guidance 
through the different regions as belonging to its inhabitants. 
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Not unfrequently the head or Sheikh of the tribe was for the 
time being their attendant. ‘The firman, or passport of Moham- 
med Aly, was their chief security against violence and imposi- 
tion. His authority is sternly exercised, and almost implicitly 
obeyed. 

In some preliminary excursions around Alexandria and Cairo, 
Dr. Robinson examined the pyramids, sculptures, tombs, and 
mummy pits, and gives us information concerning them, which, 
if it embrace nothing new, may be depended upon for its exact- 
ness. All the requisite preparations for a journey of some thirty 
days through the desert being made, the travellers set forth on 
Monday, March 12, 1838, from Cairo, for Suez. We are 
pleased to notice in the very beginning of the narrative a char- 
acteristic which frequently appears throughout i its whole length, 
we mean its strict veracity, its simple statement of the truth 
without any tendency to exaggeration for the sake of effect. 
Many of the bugbears, which the representations of former trav- 
ellers have accumulated around a journey in the east, vanish 
before the common sense and honesty of the writer before us. 
There are here no horrific representations of danger to be appre- 
hended from climate, beasts, or human beings. For appearance 
sake they took with them a pair of old muskets and _ pistols, 
with no intention of putting them to actual use; but they did 
not think it necessary to wear an Oriental dress, or a long 
beard ; they did not find the plague in all directions, nor make 
any narrow escapes from crocodile’s jaws ; they discovered that 
the loud talking and the flourishes of the Arabs did not portend 
quarrel or murder, and they felt as safe in their journeys as if they 
were upon the best worn track of European travel. ‘Their lan- 
guage and conduct in all these respects is a severe rebuke upon 
the descriptions of many preceding travellers, who would have 
us believe it wonderful that they have escaped with their lives 
from the various deadly dangers which surrounded them. 

The following paragraphs present a brief and lively view of 
the travellers as * they are about to start upon their wilderness 
march : — 


‘“* The preparations for a journey of some thirty days through 
the desert occupied a good deal of time. A tent was to be 
purchased and fitted up; water-skins were to be procured and 
kept full of water, which was to be changed every day in order 
to extract the strong taste of the leather ; provisions were to be 
laid in for a whole month, as we could hope to obtain little either 
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at Suez or at the Convent; besides all the numerous smaller 
articles which are essential to the traveller’s progress and health, 
even if he renounce all expectation of convenience and comfort. 
In all these purchases we were greatly indebted to the faithful 
services of our Janizary Mustafa, whom we remember with grat- 
itude. 

‘* We chose a large tent with a single pole. This was folded 
into two rolls, for which we had sacks; so that it was easily 
packed and loaded, and suffered little damage on the way. We 
had large pieces of painted canvass to spread upon the ground 
under our beds; and found these more convenient than poles 
or bedsteads ; as the mattresses conld be rolled up in them during 
the day, and thus be protected from dust or rain. At a later 
period, when we came to travel with horses and mules in Pales- 
tine, we left our mattresses behind, taking only blankets and other 
covering, which might by day be thrown over our saddles. In- 
deed, if he choose, the traveller can very well do without either 
bed or tent, provided he has cloaks and covering enough to pro- 
tect him from the night-chill. But to us it was important to keep 
a tolerably full record of our observations; and for this a tent 
and lights were necessary. Our provisions consisted chiefly of 
rice and biscuit. The latter is bulky; and at a later period we 
substituted for it flour, from which our servants made unleavened 
bread ; this was baked in thin cakes upon an iron plate, and 
proved quite palatable and not unwholesome. Flesh may be ob- 
tained occasionally from the Arabs upon the way. ~ With coffee, 
tea, sugar, butter, dried apricots, tobacco, wax-candles, etc., we 
were well-supplied. We found the dried apricots quite aluxury in 
the desert ; and a timely distribution of coffee and tobacco among 
the Arabs is an easy mode of winning their favor and confi- 
dence. We had wooden boxes, like those of the Mecca pil- 
grims, for packing many of the articles; but afterwards aban- 
doned them for small sacks and larger saddle-bags of hair cloth, 
like'those of the Bedawin. These proved to be more advan- 
tageous, as diminishing the bulk of the loads, and thus removing 
a source of expense and a cause of grumbling among the camel- 
drivers and muleteers, We took also a supply of charcoal, which 
proved of essential service. 

‘‘ We hired two Egyptian servants, who continued with us all 
the way to Beirut. The elder, whom we knew only by the name 
of Komeh, (although that seemed not to be his real name,) was 
a fine resolute fellow, faithful and trust-worthy in all he under- 
took, and ready to stand by us to the last drop of blood. He 
spoke nothing but Arabic; had formerly been sent with a mis- 
sionary family to Abyssinia, as their guide and purveyor; and 
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had also been at Mecca; for which reason he was sometimes 
dignified with the title of [fajji Komeh. ‘The younger, Ibrahim, 
spoke a little English, and answered our purpose well enough 
as a helper to the other. 

‘It was for a time quite a matter of deliberation with us, 
whether we should take any arms. We knew that the country 
was entirely safe, and arms unnecessary, as far as ’Akabah, and 
also in Palestine; but as to the desert tracts between, we were 
not so sure. We might very probably come in contact with the 
lawless hordes that roam through these wastes; and then the 
mere show of arms would protect us from annoyance and vex- 
ations, which might be attempted if we were known to be wholly 
unarmed. On this ground we purchased two old muskets and 
a pair of old pistols, in which our servants and Arab guides 
usually took great pride ; and we afterwards had reason to be- 
lieve that we had acted wisely. It will of course be understood, 
that we never had a thought of actually using these weapons for 
personal defence against the Arabs ; for this, we knew, would 
only bring down tenfold vengeance on our heads. 

‘* The time has gone by when it was necessary for a Frank to 
assume the oriental dress in any part of Egypt or Syria. It may 
sometimes be convenient to do so, if he is to reside Jong in the 
country ; but in the case of the mere traveller, it now only ex- 
cites the ridicule of the natives. A person in a Frank dress, 
with a long beard, they hold to be a Jew. We usually wore the 
Tarbush or red cap of the country, as a matter of convenience; 
but in the desert a broad-brimmed hat of light materials is de- 
sirable. We also took with us each a common Arab cloak, to 
throw over our Frank dresses in case of suspicious appearances 
at a distance ; but we were never called to use them on any 
occasion of this kind. 

‘In consequence of an application from Mr. Gliddon,'senior, 
we received from the Pasha a Firman, or properly speaking a 
Biyuruldy, for our protection ; and the English Vice-Consul, 
Dr. Walne, was so kind as to procure for us a letter from Habib 
Effendi to the Governor of ’Akabah, and another from the Greek 
Convent in Cairo to that in Mount Sinai. Atthe English Con- 
sulate we also found Bedawin from Sinai; many of whom are 
continually in Cairo with their camels, and are much employed 
in transporting coals from thence to Suez, for the steam-vessels 
on the Red Sea. We had wished to obtain Tuweileb as our 
guide, who has of late years become so well known among trav- 
ellers ; but he was not then in Cairo. We, therefore, with the 
help of the English Dragoman, made a contract for camels and 
attendants with Besharah, who had formerly accompanied La- 
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borde, and was now grown into a man of weight in his tribe, 
though not a regular Sheikh. After a long talk and some cla- 
mor, the bargain was completed for three dromedaries and five 
camels, at the rate of one hundred and ninety piastres each, 
from Cairo to’ Akabah ; it being also agreed that ‘Tuweileb should 
accompany us from the Convent. The contract was imme- 
diately written down by an ordinary scribe upon his knee, and 
signed aud sealed in a very primitive manner. Most of the Arabs 
of the towns have each his signet-ring, either worn on the finger 
or suspended from the neck ; the impression of which serves as 
his signature ; but the poor Bedawy of the desert commonly has 
little to do with such matters, and has therefore no seal. In- 
stead of it, Besharah presented one of his fingers to the Drago- 
man, who besmeared the tip of it with ink, and then gravely 
impressed it upon the paper; which to him was then doubtless 
just as binding as if sealed with gold or jewels. He proved a 
very faithful and obliging conductor, and fulfilled his contract 
honorably. He was of the Aulad Sa’id or Sa’idiyeh, one of 
the three divisions of the Tawarah Arabs which have the right 
of taking travellers to the Convent, and are reckoned as its Gha- 
firs or protectors. ‘Tuweileb, he said, was his brother; which 
probably meant no more, than that he belonged to the same 
tribe. 

‘“* We engaged our animals quite to Akabah, in order to avoid 
the trouble of making a new bargain at the Convent ; and found 
the arrangement to be a convenient one. — The only difference 
between the camel and the dromedary is, that the Jatter is trained 
for riding and the former for burdens. The distinction, at the 
most, is the same as between a riding-horse and a pack-horse ; 
but among the Bedawin, so far as our experience went, it seemed 
to amount to little more, than that the one had a riding-saddle, 
and the other a pack-saddle.” — Vol. I. pp. 49-53. 


The travellers on leaving Cairo were soon out of the track 
of mile stones and familiar Jandmarks, and began to count pro- 
gress by the hours of travel, and to note their position by the 
Wadys of the desert, which they crossed. ‘These Wadys are 
to the natives the only landmarks of the region ; they are de- 
pressions in the sandy or gravelly surface of the ground, by 
slight valleys ; or by the dried bed of a water course. The first 
point of interest in biblical geography, which presented itself on 
their route, relates to the Exodus of the Israelites — their start- 
ing place from Egypt, their course through the Desert and the 


Red Sea, and their temporary resting place. As their numbers 
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were at least two millions, and as three days’ time was the ut- 
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most which the narrative will allow to have been occupied by 
them in reaching the Red Sea, they could not have left Egypt 
from any place near Cairo, for the distance would have occupied 
five days of marching by one of the best appointed European 
armies. Dr. Robinson, therefore, concludes, that Goshen, “ the 
best of the land,” lay along the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, east of 
the Delta, and was the part of Egypt nearest to Palestine, and 
that their rendezvous at Rameses was about thirty or thirty-five 
miles from the head of that arm of the Red Sea, which is called 
the Gulf of Suez. The miracle by which the Israelites crossed 
dry shod over the bed of the Gulf, as described in the record, is 
what is called “a mediate miracle,” that is, it was a super- 
natural application of natural means. ‘The Lord caused the 
Sea to flow out by a strong east wind. In their language any 
wind which blows from a point of east is thus named. Just 
below the present site of Suez, the waters of the Gulf are con- 
tracted and shallow, while north and south of it they widen and 
deepen again. Now, a north-east wind, acting upon an ebb 
tide, would drive the waters from the contracted and shallow 
bed opposite to Suez, towards the south, and Jeave them tossed 
and agitated in their deeper receptacle above Suez. ‘This arm 
of the sea, including the shallows, is here at its narrowest span, 
about two-thirds of a mile, and at its widest span about three 
or four miles. Even supposing, what is undoubtedly the case, 
that the bed of the waters has been contracted since the Exodus 
of the Israelites, the time during which the wind blew, being 
through the night, would have been sufficient to have produced 
the effect upon the waters, and to have allowed the passage of the 
wondering multitude, while the host of Pharaoh was submerged 
in the attempt to follow in the morning. Professor Robinson’s 
reasoning on the route of the Israelites appears to be sound, and 
his representation of the alleged miracle helps to verify it with- 
out explaining away its Divine agency. 

The next journey of the travellers was from Suez to Mount 
Sinai. At their evening encampment, on the spot which to 
them, on the strength of good reasons, seemed to have been 
the place where it was composed and first chanted, they sung 
the triumphant song of Moses, “ I will sing unto the Lord, for 
He hath triumphed gloriously,” &c. They endeavored to 
identify the fountain now called Hawarah, with the ancient 
fountain of Marah, “ the bitter,” but all they could satisfy them- 
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selves in believing was the probability that the supposition was 
correct. Near the spot thus designated grows a shrub, called 
by the Arabs, Ghurkud. Burckhardt suggests that the fruit of this 
shrub may have been used by Moses to sweeten the bitter waters ; 
another probability. Professor Robinson seems early to have 
adopted a safe principle of judgment as to any attempts to iden- 
tify the places famed in Scripture history with present localities. 
Had he been willing to receive the statements of his Arab guides 
as truths, he would have experienced no difficulty in finding a 
place for every name which his memory or bis imagination might 
suggest. He had but to pronounce a name and ask his guides 
if they knew where the place lay, when they would at once 
point in one or another direction. ‘Travellers have often been 
misled in this way, as well as by some real resemblances between 
the ancient and modern names of very different places. 

The travellers took up their abode for some days at the Con- 
vent on Mount Sinai, and made a laborious examination of the 
surrounding region. ‘I'he names Sinai and Horeb are used in- 
terchangeably i in the Old ‘Testament, to signify the place of the 
giving of the law. ‘The author regards Horeb as the general 
name of the whole region, and Sinai as the name of the particu- 
lar summit, which is reversing the common opinion. He thinks 
that the summit now called Horeb, was the scene of that awful 
and sublime event, the communication of the Jewish law. He 
approached the region with some misgivings of mind, fearing lest 
no extended spot of level ground should appear. to present a 
resting place for the assembled multitude of the chosen people 
with their flocks and herds. But amid the recesses of the dark 
granite cliffs which surround Horeb, a wide level plain at once 
satisfied him that he had found the consecrated place. Faith 
must have grown by the open sight of such a wild and sombre 
region as Is “described in the Journal of the ‘Travellers. 

‘Dr. Robinson is decided in his opinion that the manna now 
found in the Peninsula of Mount Sinai is not to be regarded as 
the same substance which was afforded to the Israelites. The 
gum now known by that name is found upon the twigs and 
branches of the Turfa tree, from which it is made to exude on 
the puncture of an insect of the coccus kind. It does not agree 
in any respect with the substance described in the Books of 
Exodus and Numbers, and it is produced in such small quanti- 
ties that the daily support of two millions of persons upon it 
would be as much a miracle as the creation of a new substance. 
The present manna is highly valued by pilgrims. 
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Dr. Robinson subjoins a very learned and interesting sketch 
of the history of Mount Sinai. ‘Throughout the period of time 
embraced in the Scriptures, Elijah is the only Jew who is said 
to have visited the Peninsula. This is somewhat remarkable, 
when we consider how solemnly and intimately the spot was 
associated with the Jewish faith. From near the beginning of 
the fourth century the region began to be visited, and then occu- 
pied by Christian anchorites and hermits. Soon they peopled 
it more thickly than if it had been a village; it was conceived 
to be one of the holiest spots on earth, and it combined just 
such historic associations and natural features as to adapt it for 
the refuge of a mistaken piety. A succession of convents has 
been erected upon the various sites to which early tradition 
attached importance. ‘The one now occupied is inhabited by 
twenty or thirty monks of the Greek Church, whose hopes and 
time are devoted to pilgrims from Europe and the east, who are 
entertained at the Convent. ‘The monks have endeavored to 
accommodate both themselves and their visitors in the saving of 
time, by gathering together into a narrow compass the scenes 
of all the remarkable occurrences connected with the region. 

We extract the passages which refer to the Sinai of the Old 
Testament, and to the present Convent. 


‘* We came to Sinai with some incredulity, wishing to inves- 
tigate the point, whether there was any probable ground be- 
yond monkish tradition, for fixing upon the present supposed 
site. The details of the preceding pages will have made the 
reader acquainted with the grounds which led us to the convic- 
tion, that the plain er-Rahah above described is the probable 
spot where the congregation of Israel were assembled, and that 
the mountain impending over it, the present Horeb, was the 
scene of the awful phenomena in which the law was given. 
We were satisfied after much examination and inquiry, that in 
no other quarter of the peninsula, and certainly not around any 
of the higher peaks, is there a spot corresponding in any de- 
gree so fully as this to the historical account, and to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. I have entered above more fully into 
the details, because former travellers have touched upon this 
point so slightly; and because, even to the present day, it is a 
current opinion among scholars, that no open space exists 
among these mountains. We too were surprised as well as 
gratified to find here, in the inmost recesses of these dark 
granite cliffs, this fine plain spread out before the mountain ; 
and I know not when I have felt a thrill of stronger emotion, 
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than when in first crossing the plain, the dark precipices of 
Horeb rising in solemn grandeur before us, we became aware 
of the entire. adaptedness of the scene to the purposes for 
which it was chosen by the great Hebrew legislator. Moses, 
doubtless, during the forty years in which he kept the flocks of 
Jethro, h: ad often wandered over these mountains, and was well 
acquainted with their valleys and deep recesses, like the Arabs 
of the present day. At any rate, he knew and had visited the 
spot to which he was to conduct his people, — this adytum in 
the midst of the great circular granite region, with only a sin- 
gle feasible entrance; a secret holy place, shut out from the 
world amid lone and desolate mountains. 

“The Israelites probably approached Sinai by the Wady 
Feiran ; and entered the plain through the upper part of Wady 
esh-Sheikh. At least there is no conceivable reason, why 
they should have passed to the south of Mount Serbal, and 
taken the circuitous and more difficult route near Tur, and 
through the Wady Hibr&an, as has often been supposed. From 
the desert of Sin, which I have above taken to be the great 
plain along the shore, to Sinai, three stations are marked, 
Dophkah, Alush, and Rephidim, equivalent to four days’ jour- 
ney for such a host; and this accords well with the distance of 
twenty-six to twenty-eight hours as usually travelled by camels. 

‘The names of Horeb and Sinai are used interchangeably in 
the Pentateuch, to denote the mountain on which the law was 
given; and this circumstance has naturally occasioned difficulty 
to commentators. The most obvious and common explanation 
is, to regard one (Sinai) as the general name for the whole 
cluster, and the other (Horeb) as designating a particular 
mountain; much as the same names are employed by the 
Christians at the present day. So too the Arabs now apply the 
name Jebel et-T'ur to the whole central granite region ; while 
the different mountains of which it is composed, are called 
Jebel Katherin, Jebel Musa, etc. On looking at the subject 
during our sojourn at the convent, I was Jed to a similar con- 
clusion; applying the names however differently, and regarding 
Horeb as the general name, and Sinai as the particular one. 
Two circumstances seem to favorthisconclusion. One is, that 
before and during the march of the Israelites from Egypt to 
the place where the law was given, the latter is called only 
Horeb; just as the Arabs now speak of going from Cairo to 
Jebel et-Tur; while during the sojourn of the Hebrews before 
the mountain, it is spoken of (with one exception) only as 
Sinai; and after their departure, it is again referred to exclu- 
sively as Horeb. The other and main fact is, that while the 
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Israelites were encamped at Rephidim, Moses was commanded 
to go on with the elders before the people, and smite the rock 
in Horeb, in order to obtain water for the camp. The neces- 
sary inference is, that some part of Horeb was near to Rephi- 
dim; while Sinai was yet a day’s march distant. 

‘The position of Rephidim itself can be conjectured only 
from the same passages to which reference has just been made. 
If we admit Horeb to be the general name for the central 
cluster of mountains, and that the Israelites approached it by 
the great Wady esh-Sheikh, then Rephidim must have been at 
some point in this valley not far from the skirts of Horeb, and 
about a day’s march from the particular mountain of Sinai. 
Such a point exists at the place where Wady esh-Sheikh issues 
from the high central granite cliffs. We did not visit the spot ; 
but Burchardt in ascending Wady esh-Sheikh towards the con- 
vent, thus describes it: ‘ We now approached the central sum- 
mits of Mount Sinai, which we had had in view for several 
days. Abrupt cliffs of granite from six to eight hundred feet 
in height, whose surface is blackened by the sun, surround the 
avenues leading to the elevated platform to which the name of 
Sinai is specifically applied. These cliffs enclose the holy 
mountain on three sides, leaving the E. and N. E. sides only, 
_ towards the Gulf of ’Akabah, more open to the view. _ We en- 
tered these cliffs by a narrow defile about forty feet in breadth, 
with perpendicular granite rocks on both sides. [In this defile 
is the Seat of Moses, so called.] Beyond it the valley opens, 
the mountains on both sides diverge, and the Wady esh-Sheikh 
continues in a S. direction with a slight ascent.’ The en- 
trance to this defile from the west, is five hours distant from the 
point where Wady esh-Sheikh issues from the plain er-Rahah. 
This would correspond well to the distance of Rephidim; and 
then these blackened cliffs would be the outskirts of Horeb. 
I am not aware of any objection to this view, except one 
which applies equally to every part of Wady esh-Sheikh and 
the adjacent district, viz. that neither here nor in all this tract 
is there at the present day any special want of water. There 
is a well near the defile itself; and an hour above it a spring 
called Abu Suweirah, which we visited; besides others in 
various quarters. ‘This difficulty I am not able to solve; ex- 
cept by supposing, that as the people appear to have remained 
for some time at Rephidim, the small supply of water was 
speedily exhausted. 

“It was during the encampment at Rephidim that Amalek 
came and fought with Israel. It is not necessary here to look 
for a wide open plain, on which the battle might take place 
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according to the rules of modern warfare. The Amalekites 
were anomadic tribe, making an irregular attack upon a mul- 
titude probably not better trained than themselves; and for 
such a conflict the low hills and open country around this part 
of Wady esh-Sheikh would afford ample space.” — Vol. I. 
pp. 175-179. 


* * * * * * 


“The monks of Sinai lead a very simple and also a quiet 
life, since they have come to be on good terms with their Arab 
neighbors. Five centuries ago Rudolf de Suchem describes 
their life in terms which are “equally applicable to them at the 
present day. ‘They follow very strict rules; live chaste and 
modestly ; are obedient to their archbishop and prelates ; drink 
not wine but on high festivals; eat never flesh; but live on 
herbs, pease, beans, and lentiles, which they prepare with wa- 
ter, salt, and vinegar; eat together in a refectory without a 
table-cloth ; perform their offices in the church with great de- 
votion day and night; and are very diligent in all things; so 
that they fall little short of the rules of St. Antony.’ To this 
day the same rules continue; they eat no flesh and drink no 
wine; but their rules were made before the invention of dis- 
tilled liquors, and therefore do not exclude date-brandy. Yet 
they all seem healthy and vigorous; and those who remain 
here, retain their faculties to a great age. ‘The lay brother 
who waited on us, had seen more than eighty years; one of 
the priests was said to be over ninety; and one had died the 
year before at the age of one hundred and six. A great por- 
tion of their time is nominally occupied in religious exercises. 
They have (or should have) regularly the ordinary prayers of 
the Greek ritual seven times in every twenty-four hours. Eve- 
ry morning there is a mass about 7 o’clock ; and on Saturdays 
two, one at 3 A. M. and the other at the usual hour. During 
Lent the exercises on certain days are much increased ; on the 
Wednesday which we spent there, the monks were at prayers 
all the morning until 12 o’clock; and again during the night 
from 10 till 4 o’clock. 

“The pilgrims have of late years greatly fallen off; so that 
not more than from twenty to sixty now visit the convent an- 
nually. These, according to the Superior, are chiefly Greeks, 
Russians, and English ; a few Armenians and Copts; and only 
now and then a Mussulman. The good father probably regards 
all visitors as pilgrims. Yet so late as the last century, regular 
caravans of pilgrims are said to have come hither from Cairo 
and from Jerusalem; and a document preserved in the convent 
mentions the arrival in one day of eight hundred Armenians 
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from Jerusalem, and at another time, of five hundred Copts 
from Cairo. 

‘* Besides the branch at Cairo, the convent has many Me- 
tochia or farms, in Cyprus, Crete, and elsewhere. ‘The Greek 
parish in ‘Tur is also a dependency; but not that of Suez. 
The convent has one priest in Bengal, and two in Golconda, in 
India. ‘The gardens and. olive-groves in the vicinity all belong 
to it; as also extensive groves of palm-trees near ‘Tur; but 
its chief revenues are derived from the distant Metochia. ‘The 
gardens and orchards in the peninsula are not now robbed by 
the Arabs; but owing to the great drought of the two pre- 
ceding years, they were less productive. In a few weeks the 
convent would have consumed al] the productions of its own 
gardens, and expected to become dependent on Egypt for every 
thing. Their grains and legumes they always get from Egypt. 
Of these they were now consuming at the rate of about one 
thousand Ardebs a year, or nearly double the common rate, in 
consequence of the drought and scarcity, which rendered the 
Arabs much more dependent than usual upon the convent for 
bread. The date-gardens near ‘Tir commonly bring them in 
about three hundred Ardebs of fruit; and if properly managed, 
might yield five hundred. 

‘The inmates of the convent have now for many years 
lived for the most part in peace and amity with the Bedawin 
around them. Occasional interruptions of the harmony indeed 
occur; but of late, and especially since the time of scarcity 
and famine, the consideration and influence of the monks 
among the Arabs would seem to be greatly on the increase. 
This is further enhanced by the awe in which the latter stand 
of the Pasha of Egypt; and the certainty, that any injustice 
practised by them against the convent would in the end recoil 
upon their own heads. 

‘* Among the tribes or clans of the Tawarah, three are by 
long custom and perhaps compact, Ghafirs or protectors of 
the convent; and hold themselves responsible for its safety and 
that of everything which belongs to it. These are the Dhu- 
heiry, "Awarimeh, and ’Aleikat. In return, the individuals of 
these clans are entitled to a portion of bread whenever they 
visit the convent. ‘They formerly received also a cooked dish 
on such occasions; besides five and a half dollars each in 
money annually, and a dress for each male; but all these are 
no longer given. When in Cairo, they are likewise entitled to 
receive from the branch convent there two small loaves every 
morning, and a cooked dish every day at noon; and formerly 
they had in addition four loaves every evening, which, however, 
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had been stopped the present year. Besides all this, they have 
the exclusive privilege of conveying travellers and pilgrims to 
and from the convent. 

‘It may well be supposed that to satisfy all these claims in 
addition to the partial support of their own serfs, must draw 
largely upon the temporal resources of the convent. Yet the 
monks find it advisable to stop these many Arab mouths with 
bread, rather than expose themselves to their noisy clamor, and 
perhaps to the danger of sudden reprisals. The bakehouse of 
the convent is of course upon a large scale. At the time of 
our visit, they complained of not being able to obtain camels 
to bring their supplies of grain from Tur; and from this cause, 
perhaps, the best bread we saw was coarse and mingled with 
barley. That distributed to the Arabs is always of a very 
inferior quality. Their date-brandy was said to be no longer 
distilled in the convent, as was formerly the case.” — Vol. I. 


pp. 193 — 196. 


The next stage in the progress of our travellers was ’Akabah, 
a fortress at the head of the eastern armof the Red Sea. From 
this station they proceeded to Jerusalem by the Israelitish de- 
sert and Hebron. On their route they discovered the ruins of 
the ancient Episcopal city of Elusa, which has remained un- 
known and unmentioned for eleven centuries. They entered 
Palestine at Beersheba, one of the temporary dwelling places 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. On the evening before Easter 
Sunday they passed within the gates of Jerusalem, where they at 
once found friends and a home among five American missionaries, 
with their families. ‘The author describes the first impression 
which Jerusalem made upon him as far more favorable than he had 
anticipated from the descriptions of Chateaubriand and others, who 
have represented the appearance of the Holy City as squalid 
and dirty in the extreme. The author even thinks it would not 
suffer in comparison with any eastern city. The travellers had 
the pleasure of attending Divine service in English, on Sunday, 
at the house of Mr. Whiting, a missionary of the American 
board. ‘lhere was at the time a general meeting of the mission- 
aries for important business, and on the following Christian Sab- 
bath, in the evening, eleven sojourners in the Holy City, all 
Protestant ministers, ‘and ten of them from America, in com- 
pany with some female friends and others, celebrated the Lord’s 
Supper in a “ large upper room.” The coincidences of num- 
ber, place, and time were remarkable. Dr. Robinson, feeling 
himself to be domesticated in Jerusalem for a time, commenced 
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a systematic and thorough series of exploring rambles and stu- 
dies within the walls. He evidently has no excess of credulity, 
and his enlightened reverence secured him from the influence of 
superstition. ‘The author now brings together a mass of the 
most interesting and exact information concerning the topogra- 
phy and antiquities of Jerusalem, which he introduces by re- 
questing “ the reader to bear in mind, that for the lapse of more 
than fifteen centuries, Jerusalem has been the abode not only 
of mistaken piety, but also of credulous superstition, not un- 
mingled with pious fraud.” After the conversion of Constan- 
tine and his mother Helena, near the beginning of the fourth 
century, there was a very natural interest excited in the Holy 
City, which, since its*destruction by Titus, up to that period, 
had been subject to the heathen sway. Multitudes of priests 
and monks resorted thither, and then began those almost hope- 
less, and rarely, if ever, successful attempts to identify the spots 
connected with the life and ministry of Jesus Christ. Supersti- 
tion made up for the deficiencies of history and tradition. Le- 
gends have been accumulating ever since, and thousands of tra- 
vellers have been admitted to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
where they have been confidently assured that the places of the 
Lord’s Passion and his burial are beneath the same _ roof. 
Most of these fabulous inventions had become fixed in the 
seventh century by the erection of churches over various spots. 
The Muhammedan conquest for the most part obliterated these 
false memorials, and a new set of legends and _ structures 
dating at the crusades have taken their place. The foundation 
of the ancient temple now supports a Moslem place of prayer, 
and the city is divided into three parts, which are portioned 
to Muhammedans, Jews, and Christians, who, strange to say, 
live in peace. Full and particular details are given of the 
interior of the city and its environs, its walls, fountains, valleys, 
cemeteries, tombs, and of its temple area. ‘The author next 
traces out very laboriously, the history of the city, beginning 
with its desolation by Titus, and stating its rebuilding, its second 
overthrow, the early pilgrimages to it, the visit of Helena, and 
the erection by her of the churches from which so many now 
existing profess to date its possession by the Muhammedans, and 
the singular exploits which it witnessed in the time of the cru- 
sades. Dr. Robinson, after a fair and candid examination of 
the subject, gives no credence to the idle traditions which assign 
the places of the crucifixion, the sepulchre, and the ascension, and 
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of course he rejects the well known story of the finding of the 
true cross. He then presents some valuable statistics relating 
to the population, sects, trade, manufactures, and climate of the 
modern city. ‘The well known character of the author is the 
pledge for the accuracy of his statements. 

The information presented by the author, in reference to the 
present condition of Jerusalem, is of such a character that we 
should be glad to extract the whole of it. We select the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


“The glory of Jerusalem has indeed departed. From her 
ancient high estate, as the splendid metropolis of the Jewish 
commonwealth and of the whole Christian world, the beloved 
of nations and ‘the joy of the whole earth,’ she has sunk into 
the neglected capital of a petty ‘l'urkish province; and where 
of old many hundreds of thousands thronged her streets and 
temple, we now find a populatioa of scarcely as many single 
thousands dwelling sparsely within her walls. The cup of 
wrath and desolation from the Almighty has been poured out 
upon her to the dregs; and she sits sad and solitary in dark- 
ness and in the dust. The Saviour ‘ beheld the city and wept 
over it, saying, If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace! but now 
they are hid from thine eyes!’ He’wept at the calamities and 
the doom which were then coming upon the city, and which 
now for almost eighteen centuries have bowed her heavily to 
the ground. ‘T'hat, which our Lord wept over in prospect, 
we now see in the terrible reality. Long since have the days 
come, when ‘her enemies cast a trench about her, and com- 
passed her round, and kept her in on every side, and have laid 
her even with the ground, and her children within her; and 
have not left in her one stone upon another!’ How fearfully, 
and almost to the letter, this ‘ burden’ of Jerusalem has been 
accomplished upon her, the preceding pages may serve to tes- 
tify. 

‘ Under the Egyptian rule in Syria, the former Pashaliks of 
’Akka and Aleppo have been done away. ‘The whole country 
is united under one civil government, the seat of which is at 
Damascus ; while the independent military command is intrust- 
ed to Ibrahim Pasha. The same system is also followed in 
the several districts into which the country is divided. Thus 
in the district of Jerusalem, which includes the hill country 
around the city from Sinjil on the North to about half way to 
Hebron on the South, there is a Mutesellim or civil governor, 
residing in the city, and likewise a military commander. The 
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powers of these two chiefs, perhaps from policy, are not very 
distinctly marked, nor separated by any very definite line. ‘The 
former, however, seems to be the responsible person for the 
due administration of justice; and he too was the actor in dis- 
arming several villages while we were there, which would seem 
to fall more naturally under the jurisdiction of his colleague. 
The district of Hebron is subordinate to that of Jerusalem, 
and is administered only by a deputy-governor. The Bedawin 
tribes around Hebron, and in the deserts further South, were 
under the superintendence of Sheikh Sa’id, the civil governor 
of Gaza, who collected from them the tribute, and controlled 
their predatory excursions against other tribes.— ‘The little 
intercourse which we had occasion to seek with the two gov- 
ernors of Jerusalem has already been mentioned. 

‘A considerable body of troops usually lie in garrison at 
Jerusalem; but the number is variable, and we did not learn 
the average amount. They were at this time mostly Syrian 
troops, taken by force as soldiers in the country itself; and of 
course exceedingly discontented with the service. Shortly be- 
fore our visit, a mutiny had occurred among them; a large 
number had deserted, many of whom had been retaken; while 
others were still wandering about as outlaws and robbers. It 
was the usual policy of the Egyptian government to remove the 
Syrian regiments from their own soil to Egypt or other places, 
where they would be less reminded of their bondage; and dur- 
ing our stay in Jerusalem a large detachment of its garrison 
was sent off to Yafa, intended for a more distant service. The 
troops we saw were in general composed of fine-looking 
young men. They are lodged in Jerusalem in the citadel, 
adjacent to which new barracks had recently been erected ; 
and also in the former house of the governor of the city, on 
the North of the Haram, now converted into a barrack. A 
military guard was regularly kept at each of the city-gates. 
We saw also several times parties of soldiers at the fountains 
and wells round about the city, washing their garments and 
spreading them upon the ground to dry. 

‘“‘ The population of Jerusalem has been variously estimated 
according to the fancy of different travellers, from 15,000 up 
to nearly 30,000. No doubt the number has varied much at 
different times; and entire certainty can never be hoped for 
under an oriental government, where a census of the whole 
population is a thing unknown. Indeed, until within the last 
few years, there would appear to have been no data whatever 
accessible to a traveller, on which to found a calculation. The 
more common estimate of late years among the Franks has 
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been the round number of 15,000 inhabitants; of which the 
greater part have been supposed to be Muhammedans. We 
found, however, reason to distrust the accuracy of both these 
statements. 

“fhe introduction of the Egyptian system of taxation, and 
military conscription into Syria, has led to the enumeration 
and registry of all the males who are of an age to be taxed or 
to bear arms. We could not learn that this age is very exactly 
defined; but it is usually reckoned as commencing at about 
eighteen or twenty years. According to the proportion gen- 
erally assumed, this enumeration may thus be regarded as a 
loose census of one fourth of the population. As this measure 
was a great Innovation, and led to consequences which excited 
much alarm and opposition, the number of persons thus regis- 
tered in the different cities and villages became everywhere an 
object of interest to the inhabitants, and was very generally 
known. On our inquiring of different individuals respecting 
the number enrolled in a particular place, the answer given 
was almost uniformly the same. We found this therefore to be 
the best, and indeed the only positive basis, on which to found 
an estimate of the population of any city or village. Yet even 
this enumeration is not always correct ; as the partiality or neg- 
ligence of the authorities often causes the list to fall below the 
actual number. Among the multitudes belonging to different 
sects, there are always eyes keen enough to watch and detect 
the errors arising from this source; and we not unfrequently 
received two reports, one according to the official registry, and 
the other according to the alleged truth. —TI have dwelt the 
longer upon this topic here; because these remarks apply not 
only to Jerusalem, but to all our subsequent travels in Pales- 
tine. 

“The inhabitants of Jerusalem dwell in separate quarters 
according to their religion, — Christian, Jewish, and Muham- 
medan. The Christian quarter extends along the upper or 
western part of the city, between the Latin convent at the 
N. W. corner, and the great Armenian convent in the S. W., 
including also the church of the Holy Sepulchre. The Jewish 
quarter occupies the northeastern part of Zion, and extends 
upwards so as to include the greater portion of the hill lying 
within the walls. ‘The Muhammedans are in the middle and 
lower parts of the city. After careful inquiry, the information 
which we found most worthy to be relied upon amounted to 
the following. 

“J, The Munammepans are reckoned in the government 
books at 750 men; but amount really to 1,100. ‘This gives at 
the utmost a round number of 4,500. 
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“TI. Of the Jews, only 500 males are enrolled; but there 
are actually many more. According to the careful estimate of 
the Rev. Mr. Nicolayson, who has a better opportunity of 
judging than any other person, the whole number of the Jews 
at this time was about 3,000. In former years the number had 
sometimes amounted to 5,000. 

“{1I, Curistians. The Greeks are reckoned by the gov- 
ernment at 400, but are actually 460; the Latins at 260; the 
Armenians at 130. ‘Total 850 males, indicating a population 
of about 3,500 in all. — Hence 


Muhammedans . : : ; ‘ : ‘ : 4,500 
Jews. . : ‘ : ; , . : ‘ 3,000 
Christians. : : ° ; ; : Ma ; 3,500 


Total Population a ‘ . , . 11,000 


If to this we add something for possible omissions, and for the 
inmates of the convents; the standing population of the city, 
exclusive of the garrison, cannot well be reckoned at over 
11,500 souls. The Muhammedans, it will be seen, are more 
numerous than either the Jews or Christians alone; but fewer 
in number than these two bodies united. 

“ Of all this native population, as well as throughout Syria 
and Egypt, the Arabic is the vernacular language; as much 
so asthe English in London or the French in Paris. The 
Jews are for the most part not natives of the country; and 
speak a corrupt medley of tongues among themselves. Among 
the other foreigners, the Greek, Armenian, and Italian lan- 
guages are also found; but whoever desires to obtain access 
to the common people, whether Muhammedans or Christians, 
can do it only through the medium of the Arabic. 

‘**Of the Jews now resident in Palestine, the greater number 
are such as have come up to the land of their fathers, in order 
to spend the remainder of their lives and die in one of the 
four holy places— Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, or Safed. 
Those in Jerusalem desire to lay their bones in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. They come hither from all parts of the Levant, 
and especially from Smyrna, Constantinople, and Salonika; in 
which cities there are many thousands of this people. Two 
years before our visit, the Jews were said to have flocked in 
great numbers to Syria, and particularly to Damascus and Tyre, 
where formerly they were not permitted to reside. But sub- 
sequently, as the high prices of provisions and of living in 
general increased, this circumstance prevented the coming of 
more, and compelled the return of many; so that the number 
of Jews in Jerusalem had been much diminished. ‘They live 
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here, for the most part, in poverty and filth. A considerable 
amount of money is collected for them by their emissaries in 
different countries ; but as it comes into the hands of the Rab- 
bins, and is managed by them without responsibility, it is un- 
derstood to be administered without much regard to honesty, 
and serves chiefly as a means of increasing their own influence 
and control over the conduct and consciences of their poorer 
brethren. 

“* Most of the Jews now in Palestine appear to be of Span- 
ish or Polish origin ; very few are from Germany, or are able to 
speak the German language. ‘The very motive, which leads 
them thus to return to the Land of Promise, shows their strong 
attachment to their ancient faith; and would of itself point 
a priori to the conclusion, which is found to be true in fact, 
viz., that the Jews thus resident in Palestine are of all others 
the most bigotted, and the least accessible to the labors of 
Christian missionaries. The efforts of the English Mission 
have as yet been attended with very slight success; and it 
remains to be seen, whether the proposed erection of a Jewish- 
Christian church in Jerusalem will add to the influence and 
prosperity of the mission. The site was purchased during our 
stay in the city; and the building is understood to be now in 
progress.”’ —— Vol. II. pp. 81-38. 


The travellers then began a series of excursions in all direc- 
tions, making Jerusalem their central point and place of rest. 
They found Bethany to be now a poor village containing about 
twenty families. ‘The monks who have taken up their abode 
here show, as a matter of course, the houses of Simon the leper, 
and of Mary and Martha, and the sepulchre of Lazarus. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that their stories cannot even be called 
conjectures. ‘The travellers could find no trace of Bethphage, 
but they identified Bethel and Gibeon. ‘These rambles among 
the lonely and time-worn relics of the sacred past possess natur- 
ally an interest for a religious mind which can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. In Jerusalem, indeed, all holy associations seem to 
be united, yet they lose some of their power by being mingled 
and confused. In the country, individual scenes and characters 
of ancient renown present themselves with more effect. 

Another excursion brought the travellers to the Dead Sea, 
and the banks of the Jordan through Bethlehem, and on their 
way they identified Engedi, now ’Ain-Jidy. It has been but 
recently observed that the waters of the Dead Sea lie at a re- 
markable depression of six hundred feet below the Mediterra- 
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nean. ‘The author explodes the well known stories about the 
pestiferous vapors which arise from these waters, but he concurs 
in the well authenticated statement that no living thing, ani- 
mal or vegetable, can be found in them. It has been generally 
supposed that the Dead Sea did not exist until after the destruc- 
tion of the cities of the plain, and that it originated in that solemn 
catastrophe. ‘The author discredits this supposition on satisfac- 
tory grounds. In his examination of the Jordan he was con- 
vinced that, contrary to the general belief, it is not subject to 
extensive inundations, likethe Nile. His account of the excur- 
sion to Jericho is one of the most interesting in its details. It 
was from the predatory bands in the surrounding mountains that 
danger was to be apprehended, more than upon any former 
route which he had taken. ‘The travellers adopted the safe and 
cautious policy of engaging the Shiekh of one of these suspicious 
companies as their guide for the time. In an excursion to 
Gaza, they identified the scene of the conflict between David 
and Goliath, and visited Hebron, where is the cave of Machpe- 
lah, the burial place of the patriarchs. ‘The ancient Petra is 
now known by the name of Wady Musa, and the author pre- 
sents an historical sketch of the ancient city which throws light 
upon its very interesting ruins. In giving up the use of camels 
on their subsequent journeys, the author is led into a description 
of the wonderful qualities of that animal, which furnishes such a 
marvellous illustration of the wisdom of the Creator. We have 
never met with so interesting an account of this “ ship of the 
desert,” in any treatise upon natural history. 

We extract the following narrative notwithstanding its 
length. It records the only instance of danger, or opposition 
which the travellers encountered. 


** We now returned to our tent and breakfasted. After the 
general survey which we had thus taken, I wished to go once 
more to the Khuzneh, and then return by the upper range of 
tombs along the eastern cliff above our tent. We fixed upon 
9 o’clock as the hour for setting off. Meantime Sheikh Hus- 
sin [their guide] came in, and said the Sheikh of Wady Misa 
was there, “desiring from us a Ghufr [a present]. We told him 
through Hussan, ‘that we were travelling with the Firman of 
Muhammed Aly, who had abolished all such exactions through- 
out his dominions; and we therefore felt under no obligation 
to comply with this demand. Our reply was perhaps more de- 
cided than it would otherwise have been, in consequence of the 
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report of our servants, that during our absence the Sheikh and 
his attendants had conducted themselves arrogantly, ordering 
coffee and demanding of them a breakfast. To this last, the 
servants had without much ceremony demurred. 

‘* Leaving my companion and Sheikh Hussan to arrange the 
matter, and taking with me two of our Arabs, I now repaired 
to the amphitheatre and the Khizneh, observing everything 
leisurely by the way, and looking particularly for the tomb with 
the Greek inscription, though without finding it. While ex- 
amining the Khuzneh, I heard several guns fired at our tent ; 
but as this is not unusual among the Arabs, it it did not further 
excite my attention. I had taken my last admiring look of this 
beautiful structure from a point opposite, near the mouth of the 
Sik, and was just about to return, when I saw seven ragged 
wild-looking Arabs with guns coming up the valley. They en- 
tered the Khtzneh, to look at it, as I supposed; but soon 
came out; and seeing me with my two attendants at some dis- 
tance, advanced towards us in a quiet manner, until within a 
few steps, when they broke out into the most violent gestures 
and exclamations, ordering us to return forthwith to the tent. 
As I knew not what it all meant, and could not ask them, I 
kept along down the valley, still searching for the Greek tomb 
and followed by the seven ragamuftins. 

* At the amphitheatre I met Mr. Smith, who informed me, 
that the two Sheikhs had broken on the point of the tribute. 
After my departure the Sheikh of the Bedin had-through Hus- 
sin repeated his demand for the Ghifr ; in which he was now 
backed by the advice and solicitation of our own Arabs. He 
asserted that he had authority from the Pasha to collect such a 
toll, in return for his being held responsible to the govern- 
ment for the safety of travellers; and further, that all former 
travellers had paid his demand, and he hoped we would do 
so as well as they. To these barefaced falsehoods the reply 
was, that if he had authority from the Pasha, let him produce 
it, and he should have all that it allowed ; that if he had for- 
merly shown favors to travellers and they "had paid him for it, 
let him also first show us some kindness and civility, and he 
would not find us slow to make him a present in return. All 
this intercourse was had in like manner through Sheikh Hus- 
san. 

“On receiving this last answer, the old man rose in a 
great passion, saying that if we had orders from Muhammed 
Aly he would obey them; but that our Arabs had no right to 
take us away, and they should go. He accordingly ordered 
them to depart; and talked of sending for other camels to 
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Eljy. A great quarrel and tumult now arose between our Arabs 
and the eighteen or twenty armed men of the other party ; 
swords were drawn and guns fired; and one would have thought 
that blood would have been immediately shed. My friend left 
them in the midst of the tumult, and went first to the tombs in 
the eastern precipice and thence to the theatre, where I now 
met him. The adverse Sheikh, it appeared, had also declared, 
that if we would not pay, we should see nothing of Wady 
Misa ; and had sent his men to find us and conduct us back. 

“We now together looked at various tombs in the vicinity 
of the theatre; our new ‘protectors’ endeavoring to prevent 
us, and once even taking hold of our arms. We civilly shook 
them off, taking care not to strike nor to give any occasion for 
personal violence ; which they too seemed quite as equally anx- 
ious to avoid. My companion endeavored to proceed higher 
up the valley, but was stopped by force. He now held a long 
talk with them, while J sat by; using both argument and ex- 
postulation, and depicting the danger of thus exposing them- 
selves to the vengeance of the Pasha. They of course could 
make no reply ; but his words also made no impression ; and 
he might as well have spoken to the wind. We thought it bet- 
ter to return to the tent and there await the result. 

“‘ Here the Sheikh of Wady Misa now presented himself in 
due form; and to my no little astonishment, turned out to be 
the identical old Mukeibil Abu Zeitin, ‘the Father of Olives,’ 
who had caused all the trouble to Messrs. Bankes, Legh, and 
Irby and Mangles in 1818; pushing his obstinacy at that time 
so far, as almost to kindle a war among the Arab tribes, in 
order to prevent the approach of the party to Wady Misa. I 
had supposed him long dead; as no traveller since that time 
has spoken of him or appears to have seen him. But he now 
revived before us in all the obstinacy and tenacity of purpose, 
which had marked his former character ; and we knew hence- 
forth whom we had to deal with. He was at present an old 
man of nearly eighty years; and had put on a new Arab cloak, 
and a new glaring yellow Kefiyeh, bound around his head with 
an unusual quantity of new woollen yarn, — in short his gala- 
dress, —to do us honor. His demeanor was calm; and he 
now went over his arguments to us in a mild tone, and we ours 
to him in return. 

“‘He enumerated one and another who (he said) had paid 
him the Ghifr, or, as he called it, made him a present ; and he 
presumed we were more noble and generous than any who had 
gone before, and would give liberally. When told that as 
bearing the Pasha’s Firman, we were free from all such exac- 
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tions, and that moreover he was held responsible for our safety 
while within his limits; his reply was, that he knew all this, 
and on account of this very responsibility he claimed a present ; 
if the government would relieve him from this obligation, he 
would ask nothing of visitors. We told him, we had been 
travelling through the provinces of Gaza and Hebron, where 
the Sheikhs of the villages, of their own accord, had always 
given us a guard around our tent, and had never thought of 
claiming or of hinting a wish for pay; and that his best way 
would have been in like manner to have done us some favor, 
before he claimed any return. But nothing made any impres- 
sion upon the stubborn old Bedawy ; there he sat, tall, gaunt, 
with thin and time-worn visage and gray beard, not violent in 
gesture or manner, but cold, determined, and tenacious of his 
supposed hold upon us as a bloodhound. 

‘* His reiterated demand was for one thousand Piastres, equal 
to fifty Spanish dollars, from ourselves; and for five hundred 
Piastres in addition from our Arabs. On this last he seemed 
to lay less stress, as they were neighbors and might come 
again; but as to us, he evidently regarded us as a windfall 
already in his power, which he was bent upon turning to the 
utmost advantage. 

‘‘ He had made the same demand of Bertou when here a 
few weeks before. Lord Prudhoe, about the same time, he 
had not caught; as he came from the West, remained only for 
a night, and was off again before the old man had time to pay 
his respects. Such indeed appears to have been the case with 
all those travellers, who of late years have taken this place in 
their way from ’Akabah to Hebron; their visits have been 
short ; and entering by way of Mount Lor, they have been able 
to leave again before information of their arrival could reach 
the Sheikh. ‘This advantage we had lost, by ascending the 
mountains further north, where our visit became known at 
once to the Arabs around Dibdiba.— Bertou, as he himself 
told us, had got off by giving the Sheikh all the money he had 
with him, less than one hundred Piastres, with a quantity of 
powder, soap, tobacco, and the like. 

‘The old man appears not to have been satisfied with this 
result; and had now, on the first intelligence of our arrival, 
come down upon us by night with some twenty armed men, 
who already had increased to thirty; determined to have the 
matter this time in his own hands, and not to let the opportuni- 
ty slip away so easily. Against this array, we could number in 
all only thirteen men, including our Haweitaét, on whom we 
could place no dependence whatever. Our Jehalin too, al- 
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though their interest was the same as ours, proved to be men of 
no nerve; Sheikh Hussan, an easy good-natured man, had 
neither decision nor energy. We were thus really and truly in 
the power of Abu Zeitiin; and his men, the worst looking set 
of miscreants we had yet seen, seemed not unwilling to exer- 
cise this power, and waited apparently only for a signal to 
plunder us outright. But the old Sheikh was more politic, and 
obviously kept them in check. 

** After long and loud talking, the upshot of the whole mat- 
ter on the part of Abu Zeitin was, that unless we paid his 
demand we should see nothing more, and should return the 
way we came. ‘There was also again some talk of camels 
coming from Eljy totake us back; but this seemed not to be 
much insisted on, and was rather a feint. We now told the 
old man plainly, that in the shape of Ghifr we should give 
nothing. If he was in rebeilion against the government, we 
only wanted to know it, that we might make our report accord- 
ingly ; at any rate we should make a report of his conduct to 
the English and American Consuls in Cairo, who would lay the 
affair before the Pasha, and take measures that future travellers 
should not be thus exposed to exactions. After all, we were 
now in his power, and if he chose to rob or kill us outright, 
we were ready; but he must abide the consequences. Here 
the matter rested for some time. 

“Tt was already past 10 o’clock, and we began to be impa- 
tient at this delay. Rather than give up the ascent of Mount 
Hor, (although we had now seen it fully from below,) we 
thought it best to tender to the old man through Sheikh Hus- 
sin, at first, what the chief Sheikh of the Jehalin had told us 
would be enough, viz., forty Piastres. It was returned; and 
also afterwards eighty, which we offered. I would have gone 
up to one hundred Piastres; but the tenacious Sheikh was now 
so certain of his prey, that he would hear of nothing short of 
the full thousand. We therefore concluded, that it would be 
better on the whole, as we could not carry the matter through 
by force, to take him at his word, and return the way we came. 
The followers of Abu Zeitin had gradually increased to nearly 
forty armed men, including some of the ’Ammiarin, and a broth- 
er of Sheikh Husein the ’Alawy. Keeping our own counsel, 
we ordered the camels to be loaded, which was done without 
hindrance from any one; and we mounted. 

“ Not wishing, however, to give up the point except from 
actual compulsion, we now attempted to set off on the way to 
Mount Hor, Sheikh Hussaén leading the forward camel; but 
the hostile party, at a signal from Abu Zeitan instantly closed 
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around, and swords were drawn and brandished; which, how- 
ever, among these Arabs, as we had now learned, means noth- 
ing more than to make a flourish. The heads of our camels 
were seized and turned in the opposite direction, with orders to 
go by the way we came. Not a step, my companion replied, 
except by force; and dismounting he stood up before them and 
told then: We now knew them to be robbers, and were 
ready for them; let them rob and kill us if they chose, but 
not a para more of money should they get, than we had offered 
them. ‘They replied, that not for a para less than a thousand 
Piastres should we go to Mount Hor. Our resolute Komeh 
next seized the halter of the head-camel and tried to go on as 
before ; but with no better success. He then in great wrath, 
threw down his gun and pistol and pipe on the ground before 
them, (the pipe was shivered in pieces,) declaring them to be 
thieves and robbers, and calling on them to take possession of 
his arms and all that he had. — All this, however, was of no 
avail; and we accordingly, about 11 o’clock, turned the heads 
of our camels the other way, and proceeded on the path 
which issues from the N. E. corner of the area, leading close 
along under the tombs in the eastern cliffs. 

‘‘OQur departure in this manner seemed, after all, to be 
wholly unexpected to the adverse party. The old Sheikh had 
reckoned upon us so surely, that this movement took him by 
surprise, and threatened to thwart his plans. He detained our 
Arabs long in consultation ; and when Sheikh Hussan at length 
came up, he brought an offer that we might return and stay 
as long as we pleased on paying five hundred Piastres. To 
this of course we paid no regard; being determined not to re- 
new the negotiation. At this time our five Haweitat, whom we 
were desirous to retain at least for the present, thinking it a 
favorable moment to profit by our necessities, demanded their 
wages, and refused to accompany us any further, except at an 
extravagant price. We paid them off, and let them go. There 
now remained with us only our four Jehalin, in these mountains 
teeming with such ruffians. But we put our trust in God, and 
went forward; not knowing but that at any moment we might 
be overtaken and plundered. 

** After we had proceeded for nearly an hour, a man from 
Abu Zeitan overtook us, inviting us to return; the Sheikh did 
not wish us to depart thus; our good-will was worth more to 
him than money ; and we might come back and finish our ob- 
servations without paying anything. We sent word to the 
effect, that we had seen all we desired in the valley; that he 
had driven us away, and we should not return; but should 
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make our report to Cairo. After another hour came a second 
messenger, begging us at least to wait until the Sheikh himself 
could come up and get our good-will; which means, being 
interpreted, to part with words of peace, but get a bakhsish 
if possible. We were now on the plain of Sutaéh Beida, nearly 
opposite Dibdiba; and turning aside under the shade of the 
western precipice, we waited accordingly. 

“The old man came at length on his dromedary, and most 
of his company with him. Dismounting, he seated himself 
near us, repeated coldly the assurance that our good-will was 
dearer to him than money ; said we might return if we chose, 
and whatever we might please to give him would be acceptable ; 
or, if we chose to go on, we might go in peace. We told him, 
he was now too late, and we should go on; and left him coldly, 
without his present. —I proposed indeed to my companion, 
that we should so far put his good-will to the test, as to let 
him give us a guide to conduct us to Mount Hor by some 
other route, not leading through Wady Misa. But to this my 
friend was averse; thinking it better when once out of the old 
man’s clutches, not to place ourselves again in his power. We 
therefore reluctantly gave up Mount Hor, and proceeded on 
our way, after having been thus delayed for about an hour. 

“The head Sheikh of the Jehalin afterwards assured us, 
that such an exaction had never been attempted, nor such a 
claim set up by Abu Zeitin, before the present year; but this 
has probably been owing, as already suggested, to the short- 
ness of the visits made by travellers, whose arrival did not be- 
come known to the Sheikh. The peasants, it was said, had 
sometimes come around, and asked for bakhshish; and a few 
Piastres had occasionally been given them. At any rate, we 
were probably the first, on whom the old miscreant had once 
laid his grasp, who ever escaped from it without yielding to 
his demand; and we received many compliments from the 
Sheikhs of the Jehalin and others at Hebron for the boldness 
and address, with which we had extricated ourselves from his 
power. We owed our escape, no doubt, to the awe in which 
he stood of the strong arm of Muhammed ’Aly; a circum- 
stance of which we did not discover the full extent until after 
we had left him. Hussén remained behind; and him he 
charged, that the Jehalin should bring no more Christians to 
Wady Misa, without an express paper with the seal of the 
government ; such a paper he would obey. This means, of 
course, nothing more than a Tezkirah from the governor of 
Gaza, under whose jurisdiction this region belongs; or prob- 
ably one from Jerusalem or Hebron would answer just as well. 
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“We had committed the oversight of leaving our Firman 
among our other papers at Hebron; not dreaming that it could 
be necessary to us in these mountains. But I am since per- 
suaded, that had we had the firman to flourish in the old man’s 
face, and more especially the T’ezkirah of Sheikh Sa’id, which 
had been offered to us in Gaza, we should have carried our 
point without much difficulty. As it was, this could be done 
only by submitting to his demand, or by force. ‘To the former 
we were not disposed, either for our own sakes or for the 
sake of those travellers who should come up after us; and the 
latter was all on the adverse side. We suppose it was the 
same awe of Muhammed ’Aly, which alone prevented them 
from plundering us outright; helping themselves to that which 
we refused them.” — Vol. II. pp. 538 — 547. 


The travellers returned to Jerusalem to take their last view 
of the Holy City, and to bid farewell to its scenes and to the 
friends who dwelt there. They then set out upon a line of 
march for Nazareth and Mount Tabor. On their way they iden- 
tified Shiloh, where tbe Tabernacle was set up. At Nabulus, 
the ancient Shechem, lying between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, 
they visited the remnant of the Samaritans, now numbering not 
more than one hundred and fifty souls. ‘They still hate, avoid, 
and decry the Jews, and repeat with pride the story of their 
former renown. ‘The author presents a sketch of their history 
and states the value of their literature. The party ascended 
Mount Gerizim, the former rival of Zion, and marked out the 
traces of its ruins. ‘The author presents strong reasons in sup- 
port of the identity of the well, which for ages has been ascribed 
to Jacob. ‘The neighboring region abounds in interesting sights 
and objects. Nazareth has a history which is given by the au- 
thor, and then the ancient Cana is identified. Having ascended 
the beautiful Mount Tabor, the author denies the prevailing 
opinion, that this is the summit which witnessed the transfigura- 
tion of the Saviour. A poor and small hamlet is now the rep- 
resentative of the ancient Nain. 

In the next excursion from Mount Tabor, by the Lake of 
Tiberias to Safed, we have a description of the city of Tiberias, 
and of the Lake, the view of which disappointed the author, 
as the surrounding scenery presented nothing striking or romantic. 
The site of Capernaum rests only on probability. 

The travellers were now on their homeward way, as their 
faces were turned towards Beirut, by Tyre and Sidon. The 
former city, one of the mighty emporiums of the sea coast of 
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Pheenicia, presents traces of its ancient renown, and solemnly 
impresses the traveller with the fulfilment of the prophecies 
concerning it. Its position and history, its former splendor and 
present ruins, are graphically delineated. Sidon, which has 
shared the fate of its sister city, is the more ancient of the two ; 
it is mentioned by Moses and by Homer. It has now lost even 
its modern commerce. At Beirut the oriental pilgrimage of the 
author closed. He was there received by missionary friends, 
and in their comfortable homes, partaking of female kindness 
which had been one of the sorest deprivations of his journeys, 
he realized all the happiness which follows successful endeavor. 
His health gave way in the change from active motion to the 
indolence of life in steamboats upon the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas, and among the marshes of the Danube a fever was 
confirmed upon him, which well nigh closed his career at Vienna. 
But the mercy of God, and the assiduous kindness of Mr. Smith 
prolonged his life, and saved the results of his labors to the 
world. 

The concluding section of this voluminous work presents in- 
formation concerning the various religious sects in the Holy 
Land, for which the author is principally indebted to Mr. Smith. 
In Syria and Palestine there is a Christian population of between 
400,000 and 500,000 souls, composed of Greeks, (that is, 
members of the Greek Church, though still Arabs by birth and 
descent), Greek catholics, Maronites, Syrians or Jacobites, Sy- 
rian catholics, Armenians, Armenian catholics, and Latins. The 
Greeks are most numerous. Protestants are not recognised or 
tolerated by the authorities. ‘The Muhammedans are the lords 
of the country and the mass of the population, and besides those 
of the orthodox faith, there are four sects of heretics. 

Besides the text to each of the three volumes of Professor 
Robinson’s works there are extensive appendices. Subjoined 
to the third volume is a memoir upon the five maps which ac- 
company the work by H. Kiepert, of Berlin, an itinerary of the 
whole route, and Arabic lists of the names ‘of places by Rev. 
Mr. Smith. Probably the voluminous character of this work, its 
thoroughness, and consequently its learned style and manner may 
confine its circulation and study to scholars by profession. Yet 
it will not be long before the valuable information which it con- 
tains will be transplanted from the great desert of unfamiliar 
names and hard words, and made to appear in expositions and 
commentaries for popular use. Several particular statements 
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and incidents contained in it will serve to explain some dark 
passages in Scripture, and to confirm former suppositions and 
opinions. ‘The author was frequently greeted in a most pleas- 
ant manner by vestiges of the ancient ‘and now almost conse- 
crated customs of the Holy Land. In the true style of oriental 
hospitality, in regions which do not lie upon the already well worn 
route of European or Frankish travel, he was received and en- 
tertained without pay or present with more of kindness than 
money would purchase where it is the sole condition of favor. 
His feet were washed, and his tent was guarded for him. He 
saw women grinding ‘the corn with handmills, cattle treading 
out the grain upon the threshing floor, and the gleanings left in 
the field for the poor. His task was rather made more * difficult 
than facilitated by former travellers. They have many of them 
been led into the bad habit of putting down the names of places 
which they never saw, and which do not exist, because in their 
anxiety to know of or to identify them, they have given too 
easy credence to their Arab guides, who, as has been already 
said, will at once point in one or another direction, if asked, the 
position or even the existence of any spot which the traveller 
may choose to name. Those who may follow on with the 
maps or books constructed by such superficial travellers will 
necessarily be disappointed, be delayed on their journey, and 
complain of ill success. ‘The highest value attaches to the 
work before us from the thoroughness of its researches, the un- 
willingness of the author to take any statement upon trust, when 
it was in his power at the cost of much inconvenience to verify 
it, and the exact statistics which he has given. As an itinerary 
for future travellers, a road-book and a guide, it must be all that 
could be desired. ‘The bearings of all the principal points are 
given by the compass, the distances of places, and the arrange- 
ments of travel are carefully stated throughout. 

In closing our notice of this work, we cannot omit to mention 
with well deserved commendation, the constant faithfulness of 
the author and of his companion to their professed belief as dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. ‘They took their religion with them into 
the desert, and it was probably owing,as much to this circum- 
stance as to any other, that they brought with them from the 
desert a faith quic kened and sanctified by sight. With only 
one exception they invariably rested on the Christian Sabbaths, 
consecrating the day beneath their tent. ‘They found comfort 
and delight : in their united devotions, morning and evening, and 
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connected with every spot and with every experience its best 
associations. ‘They were always scrupulous about matters which 
to many persons would have seemed indifferent, or not within 
their responsibility. When some of their Arab guides, for instance, 
in meeting a tribe with which they were not in amity, took the 
liberty of stealing from them, the travellers compelled them to 
restore the articles thus taken. In pursuing scrupulously the 
Christian rule, and making the laws of Christ the laws of the 
desert, as well as by successfully resisting all its impositions, these 
travellers have sown a harvest of good for their followers. ‘The 
conveniences for visiting those regions are multiplied daily, and 
disciples of the Saviour may well be reminded that they are espe- 


cially bound to honor him in the land of his miracles and sufferings. 


G. E. E. 


Arr. VI. — Tue morat PrincipLe or THE TEMPERANCE 
Movement. — A SERMON PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF 
Harvarp Co.iece, Ocroper 17, 1841. By Henry 
Ware, Jr., Parkman Proressor, &Xc. 


‘¢ Wherefore, if meat cause my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I cause my brother to offend.” —1 Corin- 
thians, viii. 13. 


THERE is something admirable in the disinterestedness of 
spirit which dictated this declaration. It is the entire abandon- 
ment of selfish considerations for the sake of others’ good. It in 
this respect exemplifies the meaning of our Lord’s precept, 
Love thy neighbor as thyself. tis the application of the prin- 
ciple elsewhere expressed by Paul in various forms ; — Let no 
man seek his own, but every man another’s good. In honor 
preferring one another. No man liveth to himself. 

The question alluded to in the text was one of peculiar interest 
at that time, when the new converts to Christianity had but just 
left their old religions, and were still connected with relatives, 
friends, and neighbors, who remained attached to idolatrous wor- 
ship. Mingling with them in the intercourse of common life, it 
would not be easy to avoid contact with matters of religious 
form, and involving questions of religious obligation. For ex- 
ample, if a friend invited them to an entertainment, and set be- 
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fore them meat which had been offered in sacrifice to an idol, — 
what should they do? Might they, as Christians, innocently 
partake of it? It was plainly a question of great practical in- 
terest. ‘The Corinthians asked advice of the Apostle respecting 
it. Paul, in reply, lays down the principle, that an act is to be 
judged of by its effect, not on themselves alone, but on others 
also. If they partake of the meat with the clear understanding 
that there is no such thing in existence as a false God, then they 
may do it innocently ; it is no act of idolatry ; it is no dereliction 
of their Christian principle. But all are not sufficiently enlight- 
ened to be able to do this; from custom or some other cause 
they still have a regard to the idol, and eat it, “ as a thing offered 
to an idol.” Inso doing they sin. Such persons, therefore, 
must refrain. Here, then, are two classes ; the enlightened and 
strong, who can eat without sin, —the unenlightened and weak, 
who cannot eat withoutsin. But ought there to be two practices 
in the Church, — some of the brethren frequenting the idolatrous 
festival, and some avoiding it? This would hardly do; because 
it would plainly be exposing the weaker brethren to an unneces- 
sary temptation. ‘They could not well understand why others 
should be permitted this indulgence, and themselves be forbid- 
den ; and thus, emboldened by their example, they would take 
the indulgence and commit sin. Accordingly, the Apostle ad- 
vises, that, in all brotherly love and Christian consistency, the 
strong should deny themselves this gratification for the sake of 
the weak. His expression is very clear. “ For, ifany man see 
thee, who hast knowledge, sit at meat in the idol’s temple, will 
not the conscience of him that is weak be emboldened to eat 
what is offered to the idol; and so, through thy knowledge, thy 
weak brother perish, for whom Christ died? When ye thus sin 
against the brethren and wound their weak conscience, ye sin 
against Christ. Wherefore, if meat cause my brother to of- 
fend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I cause 
my brother to offend.” 

The occasions for displaying the same generous disregard of 
selfish considerations, for the benefit of others, frequently occur ; 
and the instances of such disinterestedness are not so rare 
in the Christian world as to be matters of wonder. But per- 
haps never, until the present age, has this principle been made 
the motto of a great action of philanthropy ; never before did 
thousands unite together for the moral benefit of their fellow-men 
by means of an express abridgement of their own liberty of indul- 
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gence. And, after all that has been pointed out as distinguish- 
ing this remarkable period, perhaps nothing is more worthy of 
being regarded its distinction, in a moral point of view, than 
this ; ;—that multitudes have abandoned, — not for a time but 
for life,—a customary, innocent, moderate gratification,— which 
did them personally no harm, and apparently threatened them 
no harm,— on the single ground that others abused it to harm, 
—that “ this liberty of theirs was a stumbling-block to the 
weak.” In this way, an attempt has been made to begin 
the removal of that great mass of crime and wretchedness 
which I spoke of in the morning ; — the removal of which once 
seemed so hopeless, that the boldest enthusiast bardly dared to 
dream of it; which had so entrenched itself in the passions of 
men, in their habits, in their Jaws, in their interests, that it 
laughed defiance on all opposition. Against that evil this prin- 
ciple of disinterestedness has been brought to bear, and the evil 
has begun to give way. An illustrious exemplification of the 
strength there is in Christian affection, and the appeal to the 
nobler impulses of human nature ! 

The words of the text express the principle on which this 
action has proceeded, and are at once its authority and justifica- 
tion. ‘The unhappy class of sinners by intemperate excess had 
become alarmingly large. It seemed as if there were no hope of 
retrieving the lost, or of checking the progress of others to 
the same ruin. But it would not do to let the plague rage 
without an effort to stay it. First, therefore, was tried the 
power of a moral engagement ; the exposed were persuaded to 
pledge themselves to entire abstinence from the use of ardent 
spirits. ‘I'his proved an effective method, and a visible change 
for the better began to take place. But it soon became evident 
that the friends of the cause were now divided into two classes 
— precisely like the two already referred to among the Corin- 
thians ; one consisting of the strong, who could partake mode- 
rately and remain temperate ; the other of the weak, who could 
not touch without excess. ‘The former were left at liberty ; 
why not? they would not abuse their liberty. The latter 
gave up their liberty ; they deprived themselves of the right to 
use at all what they were so prone to abuse. But this came to be 
felt as an unreasonable and galling distinction ; the liberty of the 
one was a stumbling-block to the other ; and until it should be 
removed, it was plain no further progress could be made. What 
then should be done? Precisely what the Apostle recommended 
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to the Corinthians. ‘This division between the strong and weak 
should cease ; the strong should surrender their position of supe- 
riority ; all should come under the same obligation; and forth- 
with the magnanimous pledge was taken ; — If our moderate use 
of ardent spirit cause our brethren to offend, we will taste no 
more while the world stands, lest we cause our brethren to of- 
fend. 

Under this disinterested action the reform went prosperously 
on fora time. But it was by and bye apparent, that there still 
remained an inconsistency in practice, and that a stumbling- 
block still lay in the way of many. “ You counsel us,” was 
the language, “ wholly to abandon this indulgence, — (which 
we were early taught to regard as almost a necessary ) —and 
you fortify your counsel by abandoning it yourselves. But to 
most of you that is evidently a very unmeaning act. You in 
reality give up nothing; you retain all that you care for, — 
wine and other choice liquors. We too would give up our infe- 
rior drinks, if we could afford to supply ourselves with yours ; 
but as it is, we think, your giving a pledge is little better than 
mockery ; and we are not to be cajoled by any such inconsis- 
tent pretences.” 

Such was the language. It was thought by some to be un- 
reasonable, idle, impertinent ; they would not listen to it, and 
went on as before, wondering at the want of self-denial in the 
poor, but refusing to aid them by example ; astonished that they 
would thus wilfully stand in their own light, and insist on ruining 
themselves, because of the inconsistency of their neighbors. 

Others, however, felt the inconsistency that was pointed out. 
To be sure, they said, the complaint in its whole extent is rather 
extravagant and unreasonable ; and it shows great weakness in 
men to insist on injuring themselves for such a cause; but then 
it is our business, as Christians, to be considerate toward the 
weak, and do what we can to strengthen them. Now, it is 
evident that nothing can be done for them so long as this state of 
things lasts ; but something must be done for them ; this stumb- 
ling-block must be removed. And so— leaving all selfish con- 
siderations, taking counsel only of the Christian obligation to 
others, — they forthwith made application once more of the prin- 
ciple of the Apostle, and pledged themselves to abide by it ; — 
If our partaking of wine cause our brethren to offend, we will 
drink no more wine while the world stands, lest we cause our 
brethren to offend. 
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It is not a small portion of the community that have entered 
into this Apostolic agreement. It is not a small effect that has 
been produced by it. Objections have been made to it, — 
some practical, some theoretical ; many by the worldly and self- 
indulgent, some by the self-denying and devout. But allowing 
the utmost that should be allowed to such objections, it still re- 
mains to be considered, that it is not possible in this fallible con- 
dition of humanity, to devise any large action for the general 
good, against which, in some of its features, there will not lie 
plausible, and even real, ground of objection. ‘The most unex- 
ceptionable and beneficent movements, — from which humanity 
and religion have gained most,— have had their attendant evils. 
We are not then to be deterred from this work, because imper- 
fections can be pointed out ; but, observing how much has been 
already accomplished, and what is yet going on, we think the 
enterprise should be pressed forward without faltering ; — its 
doubtful tendencies watched and restrained, to be sure, but with 
no relaxation of its eagerness or strength,—not doubting that 
while man does his duty, and society is thereby filled with bless- 
ings, it will be safe to leave to the mercy and remedy of Divine 
Providence the unavoidable imperfections of human agency that 
accompany it. 

If we ever could have doubted the rectitude and expediency 
of the course which has been pursued, we could doubt no longer, 
when we saw it followed, — after twenty years of anxious ex- 
periment, — followed and crowned by a result which had not 
been anticipated ; and which we cannot look at without a 
strange feeling that we behold the prospering hand of God. For 
a quarter of a century various and persevering measures had 
been pursued, until the community was penetrated throughout 
with information and excitement on the subject. And now, at 
last, —as if the harvest of that long seedtime and laborious 
husbandry, — there has arisen one of the most astonishing 
movements of which history gives account ;—so remarkable 
in its origin, so rapid in its extension, so triumphant in its suc- 
cess, that I say again, we cannot refuse to acknowledge in it the 
special intervention of Providence, if Providence ever acts in 
the affairs of men. Think of the revolution which has taken 
place in Ireland ; which promises to convert that lost people 
into a temperate nation. What could have been deemed more 
improbable than that? And yet, behold, a greater wonder is 
here! An unprecedented effort at self-reform has burst forth 
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from the very bosoms of the wretched victims of this evil, — 
the abandoned, the despaired of, the forsaken, — for whom men 
had no hope, and fancied that God had no mercy ; — those 
lost wretches themselves, from the depths of their own desperate 
debasement, have called up their manliness and stood forth, 
emancipated, disenthralled, — the preachers of that temperance 
they had so Jong despised. It was like a resurrection from the 
grave. It was as if the tomb had spoken. No wonder that 
attention was arrested. No wonder that the voice of hope 
echoed over the land, and a thrill of admiration and gratitude 
passed from city to city, and from border to border. And now, 
within less than twelve short menths, — not a few only, — not 
a few hundreds, — but thousands and thousands of helpless 
creatures, — have been redeemed ; from outcasts have become 
blessings, from burdens are helpers, from the shame have come 
to be the joy of heart-broken friends. This is the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes! It is going on ; and say what 
we may —- what need not be denied — of some doubtful proce- 
dures, of some unwise speeches, of some injudicious measures, 
of some men apparently rescued who have sunk back ; still 
their remains ample room to believe the reform so far complete, 
that the next generation will know almost nothing of the curse 
that burdened the past. 

In the midst of this movement, my friends, we are living; we 
witness its agitation on every side. What are we todo? At 
a time when a momentous moral reform is going on about us, 
which involves the happiness of multitudes and an immense 
gain to the public prosperity and character, — are we to sit still, 
and let it all pass by, or are we in some way to be concerned 
in it? 

It would be difficult to show cause why we should feel 
less interested in it, than other portions of society. We have 
a common stake with other citizens in the prosperity and virtue 
of the community. We have a common interest with other 
human beings in the honor and happiness of humanity. We, 
no less than they, are linked in with those who have been and 
may be ruined, and who may yet be saved or lost. For the 
present, it is true, we are sitting apart from them, in the retreat 
of these quiet shades ; yet we are bone of their bone, flesh of 
their flesh, and in a very few months the youngest of you will 
be in the midst of them, striving hand to hand with them in all 
the cares of life ; priding yourselves, perhaps, on the superior- 
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ity of your education, and your greater consequent capacity for 
action and influence. Surely, then, there can be no good reason 
why you should have less interest in these important measures 
than your brethren abroad. 

For, consider, what those measures are. They are, briefly, 
the absolute prohibition of all intoxicating drink ; — the tempted 
are to bind themselves to it by a solemn pledge ;—and all 
others, as far as possible, are to join them by entering into the 
same obligation, whether personally tempted and in danger, or 
not. By these means it is hoped to bring on the time, when, 
the use of these dangerous luxuries, having been by all men 
expressly abjured, shall become unknown ; and future genera- 
tions be without peril from them because without temptation. 

The plan is a perfect one. If it can be carried through, a 
change will be produced in the state of society, the worth of 
which, whether calculated in happiness, or in virtue, or in gold, 
cannot be estimated. — Some men smile at such expressions as 
extravagant. But I never knew one to do so, who was toler- 
ably acquainted with the subject. 

And what is to hinder the plan from being fully carried into 
effect? But one thing; the refusal of the people to join in 
bringing it about. To do it perfectly, requires a universal 
agreement ; just so far as men refuse to join the agreement, 
just so far ‘they hinder the blessing. Now undoubtedly many 
will refuse ; — and therefore the absolute extinction of the evil 
is not to be expected. For one cause or another, satisfactory 
to themselves, they stand by and stir not a finger in aid of the 
work ; sometimes assigning conscientious and religious reasons, 
— sometimes silent in contempt or indifference, — sometimes 
seeking to check and thwart the movement by cold sneers, by 
small wit, and by intimidating example. They are able to 
succeed so far as to prevent the extinction of the deplorable 
evil. We must make up our minds to it, We must say 
with our Saviour, “ It must needs be that offences come ;”’ and 
we must add with him, “ Alas, for that man through whom the 
offence cometh.” 

But let others do as they may ; is there any good reason 
why you should not countenance and abet a cause like this ? 
The same reasons which decide other persons in the community 
should affect you. If your brothers and companions in other 
walks of life have good reason to be concerned, your being dif- 
ferently situated does not destroy the force of the reason. If 
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they can manifest that concern, without interference with their 
stated duties, you can do the same. If the young men of the 
Republic, elsewhere, are making it a part of their patriotism, 
there can be no good reason why the young men of a higher 
education should regard it with apathy. Indeed,—why must 
it not be a reproach to them, if found holding back ? if, while 
the young men, who enter the service of society from the work- 
bench, the plough, and the counting-room, carry into affairs a 
habit of rigid self-denial, those from our colleges are distin- 
guished for adhering to the self-indulgence which others have 
abandoned? If the country is to be a gainer by this extraor- 
dinary movement ; if the fountains of wretchedness and crime 
are to be in a manner dried up ; if happiness, virtue, and pros- 
perity are to be indefinitely increased ; if the good and wise are 
not altogether lunatic in their congratulations, and the commu- 
nity and the Church stark mad in their expressions of gratitude 
to these recent benefactors ; — then, surely, it is becoming that 
the educated classes should not be found recreant ;— it must 
not be that they,— entitled to a place among the Jeaders, — 
who always have been, and always must be, treated with a 
certain deference as lights of the social order; — it must not be 
that they forfeit what belongs to them, by backwardness to 
aid the improvement on which the Community prides itself. 

But there are other considerations. Painful as it may be to 
say it, it is yet true, as we are all aware, that there are peculiar 
exposures in the life you are leading here. Separated from 
home, absent from the society of the domestic circle and the 
occupations which there satisfy the mind and heart, young men 
are thrown together here in a situation somewhat unnatural. 
They must compensate among one another for the want of what 
they have left behind. They must contrive such substitutes as they 
can for the companions and enjoyments which nature provides ; 
and, in doing this, — amid the chances of accidental companion- 
ship, in the thoughtlessness of inexperience, in the overflow of 
social gayety, in the excitement of numbers, festivity, and song, 
what wonder that some are beguiled !—that the unwary are 
entrapped and the pure overwhelmed! It is not necessary to 
seek any statistical comparison with young men in other walks 
of life ; without such comparison the roll of names is melan- 
choly enough. One’s heart aches, who can look back a quarter 
of a century, at calling up the images of promising boys and 
gifted men, whose beauty and promise have been blighted by 
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this terrible curse. Shall I tell you how many of my classmates 
and cotemporaries learned here to brave the wine cup, and have 
perished by intemperance ? — one of them under circumstances 
so appalling, after so protected a childhood, that one would 
think it lawful, not only to bind the inexperienced by a pledge, 
but in fetters of iron, rather than expose him to the slightest 
hazard of so fearful a catastrophe. If that case could be brought 
before you, in all its sad and loathsome details, — and you 
could be assured that there was now sitting among you ove who 
was destined to pass through the same abandonment to the 
same end — you should not be told who — you should only 
know it to be one whom you daily meet and welcome — who 
has father and mother now sitting at home talking of him, plan- 
ning for him; and sisters, whose own sweet hands at nightly 
toil provide for his support and comfort here ; and it should be 
told to you that he, meantime, unwarily beginning here, shall 
go on step by step to the extremity of that deep damnation ;— 
suppose that all this were revealed to you;—lI believe that 
you would rise up as one man, and pledge yourselves with an 
oath to taste only water while life remains, that so he might be 
delivered. I can fancy that I already see you with glistening 
eyes offer yourselves to the act. 

Would you do this for that one? And do you not know that 
there are sitting on those seats, — if we may judge the future 
by the past, —in all human probability more than one, — more 
than two,— more than five, — upon whom that sad fate will 
fall? You could hardly be more certain of it, if an angel told 
you from heaven. But you can save them. ‘Their fate is in 
your hands. You have but to rise up, as others around you are 
doing, and forswear the ruinous indulgence, and you thereby 
save them, beyond all peradventure, from the threatening ruin. 

Will you not do this? Will you not, in the spirit of the “A pos- 
tle, take up his magnanimous resolution, and abide by it stead- 
fastly tothe end? My viperty sHALL NEVER BE A STUM- 
BLING-BLOCK IN A BROTHER’S WAY. IF ANY INDULGENCE OF 
MINE WOULD LEAD A BROTHER TO OFFEND, | WILL TASTE IT NO 
MORE WHILE THE WORLD STANDS, LEST I CAUSE A BROTHER 


TO OFFEND. 








Smyth’s Lectures. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Prelatical Doctrine of Apostolical Succession Examined, 
and the Protestant Ministry Defended against the Assump- 
tions of Popery and High-Churchism, in a Series of Lectures. 
By Tuomas Smyru, Pastor of the Second Congregational — 
Church, Charleston, S. C. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 
1841. 8vo. pp. 568. 


Tuts work, as the author is careful to inform us, is not in- 
tended to be an attack on Episcopacy, strictly so called, but on 
the ultra doctrines of the ‘‘ Prelatists,” especially as represented 
by the divines of the Oxford school. The writer is himself a 
Presbyterian, though not a bigoted one, and he expects to carry 
along with him the sympathy not only of all ‘‘ Non-Episcopal 
and Evangelical Communions,” but of all ‘* Evangelical or 
Low-Church Episcopalians,” who, from duty and interest, are 
equally concerned with the former, in opposing what he calls 
‘“‘ the exclusive assumptions of Popery and High-Churchism.” 
The object of the work is thus more particularly stated in the 
introduction. 


“ The subject-matter of the following volume is the Prelatical doc- 
trine of Apostolical succession, or the exclusive claims of High-Church- 
menand Romanists, to be the onty true Church of Jesus Christ ; his onty 
true and valid ministers ; and the only sources of efficacious ordinances 
and covenanted salvation. This doctrine, and not Episcopacy, is the 
subject of our animadversion. ‘The principles involved in this assump- 
tion — and not the character and standing of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church — we condemn. 

“ High-Churchism, in contradistinction to Low-Churchism; Prelacy 
considered as being the ultraism of Episcopacy ; the exclusive, bigoted, 
and intolerant assumptions of the hierarchy, in their wide separation 
from the peaceful and equal claims of the Episcopal denomination ; this, 
we wish it to be distinctly understood, is the object of our reprobation, 
whether the arguments, by which the Episcopal form of Church govern- 
ment is sustained, are valid, or of greater strength than those produced 
for Presbytery, is another question, which we may have occasion to con- 
sider. This, however, is not our present inquiry. ‘That inquiry is sim- 
ply and in substance, this: — Is the Prelacy the only Church of Christ, in 
this or in any other country, and the only source of covenanted mercy and 
efficacious grace? And, are Presbyterian, and all other denominations, 
which claim to be Churches of Christ, having ministers and ordinances 
according to his appointment, — are they impostors, who only deceive ignor- 
ant people, to their great, and serious, if not fatal injury? This is the 
question to be answered, — plainly, — candidly, — either in the affirma- 
tive or in the negative.” — pp. ix., x. 
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Among other inducements to engage in the work, the author 
mentions facts within his own experience, as “‘the manifestation of 
alienation of fecling ; of haughty reserve ; of high-toned exclusive- 
ness ; of reluctance | to associate with him,or in any way to acknow- 
ledge him as a minister; and the open declaration of sentiments at 
war with all charity, and which threw him out of the pale of 
Christianity — at various times and by various persons.” ‘There 
has been, he says, for many years, a growing interest in the sub- 


ject he proposes to discuss, which has been greatly augmented 


of late by the publication of the Oxford Tracts, which have been 
reprinted, and, as he tells us, industriously circulated, and no- 
ticed in ‘“* terms of praise and exultation,” in this country, 
where they are exerting a wide influence. 

Whether or not the writer overrates this influence, is a ques- 
tion on which we shall not now enter. He has been annoyed, 
it seems, by the officiousness of some over-zealous champions of 
Prelacy ; and, no doubt, their pretensions would be provoking 
enough, were it not that their absurdity tempts a smile. As it 
is, we apprehend no great danger from them. The “ Divine 
right” of Prelacy, like the ‘‘ Divine right” of kings, is an 
outworn and obsolete superstition ; — it is in direct antagonism 
with the spirit of the age, and it will require something more 
than the Oxford divines and their coadjutors on either side 
of the water to resuscitate it. The plain good sense of the 
American people, their love of liberty, their matter-of-fact 
shrewdness, and the blessings they have so long enjoyed under 
their free administration of religion, will pretty effectually secure 
them, we suspect, against the inroads of the old and stale theory 
of hierarchical power and transmitted sanctity. 

In saying this, we by no means intend to intimate that the 
work before us is ill-timed or superfluous. Such is not our 
opinion. We believe it will do good. It will meet the new 
phase of the controversy, and supply what, we have no doubt, 
is, in some parts of our country, a pressing want. Even the 
greatest absurdities, ‘‘ iterated and re-iterated,” in a tone of un- 
blushing confidence, will gain some adherents. Besides, the 
old treatises on the subject are, in a manner, inaccessible to the 
general reader, and were they to be had, a fresh production will 
be more read, and will produce a deeper impression, even if it be 
not more applicable, which in ordinary cases it will be, to the 
state of the times. 

The present volume we regard as not only suited to the times, 
but in itself a production of no trifling merit. It indicates great 
industry, and no little research on the part of the writer, and 
its statements appear, from such examination as we have been 
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able to give it, entitled to confidence. The style is not particu- 
larly pleasing, and perhaps the arrangement might in some in- 
stances have been better, and parts more condensed ; but there 
is an earnestness, good temper, and thoroughness, which mark the 
work, which we like, and we can very cordially commend it to 
the attention of all who feel an interest in the subject. 

If there must be an uninterrupted succession, the author drily 
insinuates, (we believe it is the only joke he perpetrates through- 
out the volume ,) that the best mode of securing it may be that of 
the Calmuck Tartars, ‘‘ whose successive priests drink, each in 


turn, a cup wherein are mingled the ashes of his predecessor.” 


The Letters of John Adams addressed to his Wife. Edited by 
his Grandson, ar Es Francis Apams. Boston: Little & 
Brown. 1841. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 286 and 282. 


We have already spoken of the letters of Mrs. Adams, pub- 
lished a few months ago. A volume containing letters of her 
daughter has been since given to the public by her daughter, 
Mrs. De Windt, and we have now from the hands of the editor 
of the first-named publication, two volumes of the letters of John 
Adams, the second President. ‘These are —the first and the 
last, especially, valuable additions to our historical library. 
Many more such volumes, we trust, are yet to make their ap- 
pearance. Rich materials must exist, hitherto untouched, 
among the papers of the descendants of the founders of the Re- 
public in every part of the country, at the South as well as the 
North. They ought not to be allowed to perish. It matters 
comparatively little whether such letters shall possess great merit 
as specimens of the epistolary form of writing. This is a very 
inferior consideration. Few publications could have less claim 
to distinction on that account than the volumes before us; we 
mean by this that there is nothing like elegant writing in them; nor 
— if that be considered out of place in letter-writing — is there 
anything of that full, graceful flow of thought and language, which 
is laid down as the fittest characteristic of this form of composi- 
tion. It would be enough that they came from a mind of native 
vigor — we could want no others — and were a sincere expres- 
sion of the feelings and opinions, experience and observation, of 
such a mind. They would then present us with those minute 
and vivid sketches, drawn from the life, of a particular period, 
for which we ask in the formal history, but never find, not even 
in the picture-painting Carlyle. The Washington letters by Mr. 
Sparks, with his running commentary in the form of notes, con- 
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stitute such a history as we speak of, of our Revolution—the best 
that has been written, and probably the best that will be written. 

There is one other form of publication of a corresponding 
kind and value, of which we should like to see an example, from 
which a quite equal light would be thrown on the times of which 
it should treat. We mean volumes gathered from those day-his- 
tories — those (we do not speak ironically,) those truest of histo- 
ries, the newspapers of any stirring period, made up not merely 
of regularly appearing essays, such as those of the ‘ Federalist,” 
but of much more miscellaneous and less pretending matter, yet 
as pertinent to the end in view ; editorial articles, namely, items 
of news, communications of correspondents, reports of meetings, 
even flying rumors and advertisements, from which, wisely culled, 
and arranged simply in chronological order, there would come 
a life-like picture, done with the very colors of nature, that 
would impress the mind more vividly with the true character of 
the times, than any other more elaborately wrought out afterwards 
by the annalist or historian. 

Mr. Adams was never meant for a Jetter-writer. He evi- 
dently disliked the labor, and wrote at ail only because he 
must. It was a duty he owed to others, and he performed 
it, as he did his other duties, with scrupulous fidelity. Mrs. 
Adams, indeed, seems to have complained at times of re- 
missness, but moet unreasonably, if we may judge by his warm- 
hearted and eloquent defences in some of his letters from Paris. 
He never dilates upon a subject; his impatience of words will 
allow him only to touch it, and be off. He is rapid, bold, impe- 
tuous, says what he must say, in the fewest words possible, but 
those words, when the theme excites him, were words of fire 
—thunderbolts. He is by consequence never what can be 
called an agreeable, pleasing writer. Such epithets are utterly 
inapplicable to him. They are too feminine. He appears in 
his letters much such a person as he must have been in society, 
if we may reason from the character he gives of himself. ‘‘ There 
are,’ he says, “‘ very few people in this world with whom I can 
bear to converse. I can treat all with decency and civility, and 
converse with them when it is necessary on points of business. 
But | am never happy in their company. ‘This has made me a 
recluse, and will one day make me a hermit.’”? This was said 
in ’75. Doubtless, longer intercourse with the world made of 
him at last more of a world’s man; but sucha person would be 
the last — modified as he might have been by circumstances — 
from whom to look for an hour’s idle talk, or a letter of three or 
four pages of mere elegant writing or literary chit-chat. Some of 
these letters are of very little value; they have no merely 
agreeable qualities—nor distinctly, any other—and only serve as 
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illustrations of his manner of writing, when there was nothing to 
be said, showing how summarily he could deal with the difficulty. 
The best, we think, are those written during the Revolution from 
Philadelphia, and afterwards during his Vice-Presidency — the 
least attractive those from abroad. The restraint he was under 
as a public man, at first and at last, lest his letters should be 
intercepted and turned against himself or the country, led him 
to confine himself in a great proportion of them to matters of 
personal or family interest, so that at the most momentous 
epochs, the reader is vexed and disappointed to meet with so 
little relating to the events, politics, and distinguished men of 
the period. ‘The vexation is wholly unreasonable we know, but 
one cannot but feel it. ‘These letters are after all, therefore, 
rather a portrait of the writer, drawn by himself, than a picture 
of the times. They indeed paint the times; but in a sort of 
dead coloring — himself, with a full, strong brush, and with 
virgin tints. 

We offer a few extracts. In the following letter we have an 
account of the opening of the Congress in 1774. 


“ Having a leisure moment, while the Congress is assembling, I glad- 
ly embrace it to write you a line. 

“When the Congress first met, Mr. Cushing made a motion that it 
should be opened with prayer. Jt was opposed by Mr. Jay of New 
York and Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina, because we were so divided 
in religious sentiments ; some Episcopalians, some Quakers, some Ana- 
baptists, some Presbyterians, and some Congregationlists, that we could 
not join in the same act of worship. Mr. Samuel Adams arose and said ‘ he 
was no bigot, and could hear a prayer from a gentleman of piety and vir- 
tue, who was at the same time a friend tohis country. He was a stranger 
in Philadelphia, but had heard that Mr. Duché’ (Dushay they pro- 
nounce it) ‘deserved that character, and therefore he moved, that Mr. 
Duché, an episcopal clergyman, might be desired to read prayers to 
the Congress tomorrow morning.’ The motion was seconded and 
passed in the. affirmative. Mr. Randolph, our President, waited on 
Mr. Duché and received for answer that, if his health would permit, he 
certainly would. Accordingly, next morning he appeared with his 
clerk and in his pontificals, and read several prayers in the established 
form, and then read the collect for the seventh day of September, 
which was the thirty-fifth Psalm. You must remember, this was the 
next morning after we heard the horrible rumor of the cannonade of 
Boston. I never saw a greater effect upon anaudience. It seemed as 
if Heaven had ordained that Psalm to be read on that morning. 

“ After this, Mr. Duché, unexpectedly to everybody, struck out into 
an extemporary prayer, which filled the bosom of every man present. 
I must confess, I never heard a better prayer, or one so well pro- 
nounced. Episcopalian as he is, Dr. Cooper himself never prayed with 
such fervor, such ardor, such earnestness and pathos, and in language 
so elegant and sublime, for America, for the Congress, for the province 
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of Massachusetts Bay, snd especially the town of Boston. It has had 
an excellent effect upon everybody here. J must beg you to read that 
Psalm. If there was any faith in the sortes Virgiliane, or sortes 
Homerice, or especially the sortes Biblice, it would be thought provi- 
dential.” — Vol. I. pp. 25, 24. 


Of Dr. Franklin, he writes to Mrs. Adams in these terms, 
July 1775. 


“ You have more than once, in your letters, mentioned Dr. Franklin, 
and in one, intimated a desire that { should write you something con- 
cerning him. 

“ Dr, Franklin has been very constant in his attendance on Congress 
from the beginning. His conduct has been composed and grave, and, in 
the opinion of many gentlemen, very reserved. He has not assumed any- 
thing, nor affected to take the lead; but has seenied to choose that the 
Congress should pursue their own principles and sentiments, and adopt 
their own plans. Yet he has not been backward ; has been very useful 
on many occasions, and discovered a disposition entirely American. 
He does not hesitate at our boldest measures, but rather seems to think 
us too irresolute and backward. He thinks us at present in an odd 
state, neither in peace nor war, neither dependent nor independent ; 
but he thinks that we shall soon assume a character more decisive. 
He thinks that we have the power of preserving ourselves; and that 
even if we should be driven to the disagreeable necessity of assuming 
a tota] independency, and set up a separate state, we can maintain it. 
The people of England have thought that the opposition in America 
was wholly owing to Dr. Franklin; and I suppose their scribblers will 
attribute the temper and proceedings of Congress to him; but there 
cannot be a greater mistake. He has had but little share, further than 
to cooperate and to assist. He is, however, a great and good man.” — 
Vol. L. pp. 53, 54. 


From a letter dated the third of July, we take Mr. Adams’s 
reflections upon the passing of the resolutions declaring the 
independence of the Colonies. 


“Yesterday, the greatest question was decided, which ever was de- 
bated in America, and a greater, perhaps, never was nor will be de- 
cided among men. A Resolution was passed without one dissenting 
Colony “that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States, and as such they have, and of right ought to 
have, full power to make war, conclude peace, establish commerce, and 
to do all other acts and things which other States may rightfully do.” 
You will see, ina few days, a Declaration setting forth the causes 
which have impelled us to this mighty revolution, and the reasons 
which will justify it in the sight of God and man. A plan of confed- 
eration will be taken up in a few days. 

“When I look back tothe year 1761, and recollect the argument 
concerning writs of assistance in the superior court, which [ have 
hitherto considered as the commencement of this controversy between 
Great Britian and America, and run through the whole period, from that 
time to this, and recollect the series of political events, the chain of 
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causes and effects, I am surprised at the suddenness, as well as great- 
ness of this revolution. Britain has been filled with folly, and America 
with wisdom; at least, this is my judgment. ‘Time must determine. 
It is the will of Heaven that the two countries should he sundered for- 
ever. It may be the will of Heaventhat America shall suffer calami- 
ties still more wasting, and distresses yet more dreadful. If this is to 
be the case, it will have this good effect at least. It will inspire us 
with many virtues, which we have not, and correct many errors, follies, 
and vices which threaten to disturb, dishonor, and destroy us. The 
furnace of affliction produces refinement in states as well as individ- 
uals. And the new Governments we are assuming in every part will 
require a purification from our vices, and an augmentation of our vir- 
tues, or they will be no blessings. The people will have unbounded 
power, and the people are extremely addicted to corruption and venali- 
ty, as well as the great. But I must submit all my hopes and fears to 
an overruling providence, in which, unfashionable as the faith may be, 
I firmly believe. — Vol. I. pp. 124, 125. 


Again, from another letter of the same date. 


“But the day is past. The second* day of July, 1776, will be the 
most memorable epocha in the history of America. I am apt to believe 
that it will be celebrated by succeeding generations as the great anni- 
versary Festival. It ought to be commemorated, as the day of deliv- 
erance, by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. It ought to 
be solemnized with pomp and parade, with shows, games, sports, guns, 
bells, bonfires, and illuminations from one end of the continent to the 
other, from this time forward forevermore. 

“You will think me transported with enthusiasm, but Iam not. I 
am well aware of the toil, and blood, and treasure, that it will cost us 
to maintain this Declaration, and support and defend these States. 
Yet, through all the gloom, I can see the rays of ravishing light and 
glory. I can see that the end is more than worth all the means. And 
that posterity will triumph in that day’s transaction, even although we 
should rue it, which I trust in God we shall not.” — Vol. I. pp. 128, 
129. 


His countrymen do not move fast enough for Mr. Adams. 
He thus gives vent to his vexation. The letter is dated April, 
1777. 


“T am wearied out with expectations that the Massachusetts troops 
would have arrived, ere now, at Head Quarters. Do our people intend 
to leave the continent in the lurch? De they mean to submit? or 
what fatality attends them? With the noblest prize in view that ever 
mortals contended for, and with the fairest prospect of obtaining it 
upon easy terms, the people of the Massachusetts Bay are dead. Does 


* The practice has been to celebrate the 4th of July, the day upon 
which the form of the declaration of Independence was agreed to, 
rather than the 2d, the day upon which the resolution, making that 
declaration, was determined upon by the Congress.” 
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our state intend to send only half, or a third of their quota? Do they 
wish to see another crippled, disastrous, and disgraceful campaign, for 
want of an army? I am more sick and more ashamed of my own 
countrymen, than ever I was before. The spleen, the vapors, the dis- 
mals, the horrors seem to have seized our whole state. More wrath 
than terror has seized me. I am very mad. The gloomy cowardice of 
the times is intolerable in New England.” — Vol. I. p. 217. 


The letter thus closes. 


“ Posterity! you will never know how much it cost the present gen- 
eration to preserve your freedom! I hope you will make a good use of 
it. If you do not, I shall repent in Heaven that I ever took half the 
pains to preserve it.” — Vol. I. p. 218. 


Here is a picture of some of the effects of a state of war. 


“Prices current. Four pounds a week for board,. besides finding 
your own washing, shaving, candles, liquors, pipes, tobacco, wood, &c. 
Thirty shillings a week fora servant. It ought to be thirty shillings 
for a gentleman and four pounds for the servant, because he generally 
eats twice as much, and makes twice as much trouble. Shoes, five 
dollars a pair. Salt, twenty-seven dollars a bushel. Butter, ten shil- 
lings a pound. Punch, twenty shillings a bow]. All the old women 
and young children are gone down to the Jersey shore to make salt. 
Salt water is boiling al] round the coast, and I hope it will increase. For 
it is nothing but heedlessness and shiftlessness that prevents us from 
making salt enough for a supply. But necessity will bring us to it. 
As to sugar, molasses, rum, &c., we must leave them off. Whiskey is 
used here instead of rum, and I don’t see but it is just as good. Of 
this, the wheat and rye countries can easily distil enough for the use 
of the country. If I could get cider I would be content. 

“ The business of the country has been in so critical and dangerous 
a situation for the last twelve months, that it was necessary the Mas- 
sachusetts should have a full representation, but the expenses of living 
are grown so enormous that I believe it will be necessary to reduce 
the number of Delegates to three, after the campaign is over.” — Vol. 
I. p. 259. 


We have alluded to Mr, Adams’s defence against the charge 
of remissness in writing. After reading the letter which fol- 
lows, and with which we close our selections, it will be hard 
to believe him to have been in fault. 


“This moment I had, what shall I say? the pleasure or the pain of 
your letter of 25th October. As a letter from my dearest friend it 
gave me a pleasure that it would be in vain to attempt to describe ; 
but the complaints in it gave me more pain than [ can express. This 
is the third letter [ have received in this complaining style. The 
former two I have not answered. I had endeavored to answer them. 
I have written several answers; but upon a review, they appeared to 
be such as I could not send. One was angry, another was full of 
grief, and the third with melancholy, so that | burnt them aij. If you 
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write me in this style, I shall leave off writing entirely. It kills me. 
Can profession of esteem be wanting from me to you? Can protesta- 
tion of affection be necessary? Can tokens of remembrance be de- 
sired? The very idea of this sickens me. Am I not wretched enough 
in this banishment without this? What course shall I take, to con- 
vince you that my heart is warm? You doubt, it seems. Shall I de- 
clare it? Shall [swear to it? Would you doubt it the less? and is 
it possible you should doubt it? I know it is not. If I could once 
believe it possible, [ should not answer for the consequences. But I 
beg you would never more write to me in such a strain, for it really 
makes me unhappy. Be assured, that no time nor place can change 
my heart; but that I think so often and so much of the blessings from 
which I am separated, as to be too unmindful of those who accompany 
me ; and that I write to you as often as my duty will permit.” — Vol. IT. 
pp. 36, 37. 


Biography and Poetical Remains of the late Margaret Mil- 
ler Davidson. By Wasuineton Irvine. Second Edition. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1841. 


Miss Sepewick, in a beautiful memoir published a few years 
ago, directed the attention of many readers to the remarkable 
history of Lucretia Davidson. This had been previously done 
in England by Mr. Southey, who has added an enviable wreath 
to his literary fame by this ready kindness with which he has 
builded the tombs of those, who have been early distinguished 
by their genius and their virtues. We are glad, that the task 
of commemorating her no less interesting sister has fallen into 
the hands of a writer of true taste and feeling, like Mr. Irving. 
For it has not unfrequently been the case, that modern biogra- 
phers have done little honor either to themselves, or to the 
memory of those whom they have proposed to render immortal. 
No reader could desire that the story of these lovely sisters 
should be otherwise told than it is; such bright and beautiful 
gems would only be injured in their lustre by a careless or gor- 
geous setting. Their genius was so extraordinary, their purity 
so stainless, and their lives so early ended, that they gave the 
impression of superior beings, returning home after accomplish- 
ing their short mission here below ; a short, but a holy mission ; 
designed to show how delightful and how attractive genius is, 
when the light is thrown over it of high religious feeling, and 
of perfect grace and purity of character. 

The story of Margaret is brief, and quickly told. It is but 
the story of early development of great poetical talent, extin- 
guished by early death. Her life glided too quietly away to 
afford the biographer much incident to tell; but there was a 
daily beauty in it, which makes it eminently instructive, as well 
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as delightful. The materials for its preparation were derived 
almost exclusively from her mother, who appears to have been 
a fit instructer and guardian of such a child ; and the relations 
existing between them, of deep responsibility, fond solicitude, 
natural maternal pride, and devoted affection on the part of the 
one, and of open, ardent, and confiding love on the part of the 
other, presents one of the most interesting objects of contem- 
plation which life has to show. 

Margaret Miller Davidson was born in Plattsburg, on Lake 
Champlain, the residence of her father, Dr. Oliver Davidson, 
on the 26th of March, 1823. She was his youngest daughter ; 
and she was early attended with the fondest affection by her 
sister Lucretia, who died before Margaret. was quite two years 
and a half old; but who was spared long enough to feel the 
conviction, that the poetical talent, which has given so much 
lustre to her own name, was imparted also to this object of her 
early care. Young as Margaret was, she is said to have under- 
stood and appreciated Lucretia’s character. ‘‘ She loved,” 
says her mother, “to sit hour after hour on a cushion at my 
feet, her little arms resting upon my lap, and her full dark eyes 
fixed upon mine, listening to anecdotes of her sister’s life and 
details of the events which preceded her death; often exclaim- 
ing, while her face beamed with mingled emotions, ‘Oh, Ma- 
ma, I will try to fill her place! Oh teach me to be like her!’ ” 
Indeed, the memory of that most lovely being was ever present 
with her; and there are no more touching passages of her 
poetry, than those in which she expresses her deep affection for 
her sister, and her ever-present sorrow for her death. Until 
her fourth year her lessons were entirely oral, her mother 
fearing to teach her to read, lest her health should be impaired 
by too constant application. She was then in consequence of 
the ill health of Mrs. Davidson, placed for a year under the 
charge of a lady in Canada, by whom she was taught to read, 
and under whose care she commenced lessons in writing. 
From this period her education was conducted by her mother ; 
and as her biographer remarks, ‘‘ This maternal instruction, 
while it kept her apart from the world, and fostered a singular 
purity and innocence of thought, contributed greatly to en- 
hance her imaginative powers, for the mother partook largely 
of this poetical temperament of the child; it was, in fact, one 
poetical spirit ministering to another.” 

Her poetical character was very early indicated by her per- 
ceptions of the beauty of natural scenery, to the charms of 
which she evinced, from the earliest childhood, a remarkable 
sensibility. One of her early expressions in speaking of the 
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stars was, that they “shone like the eyes of angels.” Her 
religious impressions appeared, in the language of her mother, 
to be “interwoven with her existence.” Her rapture in the 
presence of the grand and beautiful breathed itself forth in 
gratitude to Him to whom we owe them, and often uttered it- 
self in the language of prayer. At the age of six years, she 
read with delight the writings of the greatest of the British 
poets, marking their beauties with discriminating taste. It was 
about this period, that her thoughts, unconsciously to herself, 
began to clothe themselves in rhyme. On one occasion, while 
looking out from a window at which her mother was seated, 
upon a lovely landscape, she exclaimed. 


“See those lofty, those grand trees; 
Their high tops waving in the breeze ; 
They cast their shadows on the ground 
And spread their fragrance all around.” 


On another occasion, she had been reproved by her mother 
for some act of disobedience, and persisted for some time in 
justifying her fault. Her mother gently reasoned with her, 
and left her to her reflections. An hour or two afterwards 
she begged to be admitted, threw her arms round her mother’s 


neck, and, sobbing violently, put into her hands the following 
verses, 


“Forgiven by my Saviour dear, 
For all the wrongs I’ve done, 
What other wish could I have here ? 
Alas, there yet is one. 


“J know my God has pardoned me, 
I know he loves me still; 
{ wish forgiven I may be 
By her I’ve used so ill. 


“Good resolutions I have made, 
And thought I loved my Lord; 
But ah! I trusted in myself, 
And broke my foolish word. 


“But give me strength, O Lord, to trust 
For help alone in thee ; 

Thou know’st my inmost feelings best, 
Oh! teach me to obey.” 


Various other indications of early talent are given by her 
biographer, on which we have no room to dwell. Amon 
them was that of extemporaneous story-telling, which she 
would carry on with the utmost propriety and ease for hours 
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together. Between the age of six and seven, she entered upon 
the study of English grammar, geography, history, and rheto- 
ric, still under the direction of her mother; and it was at all 
times necessary to check the ardor of her application, in order 
to induce her to take the exercise which her delicate health 
required. From this period, until the age of eleven, she con- 
tinued to be the object of the fondest affection of her friends, 
mingled at times with painful solicitude, as her health became 
precarious. ‘Then she received a severe shock in the death of 
her only remaining sister, resident in Canada, whom she had 
regarded as a second mother; a lady of much loveliness of per- 
son, and of refined and intelligent mind. On the return of 
Margaret from New York, whither she had been sent on a 
visit to mitigate the effect of this afflicting blow, she found her 
mother bowed down by her sorrows; and from an effusion 
addressed at this time, ‘To my Mother, oppressed with sor- 
row,” we take the following very beautiful and touching pas- 
sage. 


“Oh let the eye of heaven-born faith disperse 
The darkening mists of earthly grief, and pierce 
The clouds which shadow dull mortality! 
Gaze on the heaven of glory crowned with light, 
Where rests thine own sweet child with radiant brow, 
In the same voice that charmed her father’s halls, 
Chanting sweet anthems to her Maker’s praise ; 
And watching with delight the gentle buds 
Which she had lived to mourn; watching thine own, 
My mother! the soft unfolding blossoms, 
Which, ere the breath of earthly sin could taint, 
Departed to their Saviour ; there to wait 
For thy fond spirit in the home of bliss! 
The angel babes have found a second mother ; 
But when thy soul shall pass from earth away, 
The little cherubs then shall cling to thee, 
And their sweet guardian welcome thee with joy, 
Protector of their helpless infancy, 
Who taught them how to reach that happy home.” 


These lines, be it remembered, are the production of a child 
of only eleven years of age. 

It, however, soon became obvious to her friends, that this 
flower was doomed to perish beneath that most insidious of 
all destroyers, consumption; and, though at times, hopes were 
entertained that her life might be prolonged, they proved utter- 
ly vain. From the age of eleven until fifteen, the period of her 
death, her intellect continued to unfold itself, as if the usual 
efforts of protracted life were to be crowded into a few short 
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years ; and the graces of her character, her delightful temper, 
forgetfulness of self, and more than all, her lofty religious 
feeling, continued to throw an irresistible attraction around her. 
Her personal beauty was no less remarkable than her intel- 
lectual superiority. It seemed hard for one so young, so 
accomplished, and so lovely, to be called so early to depart ; 
but she bowed with meek submission, and the close of life was 
no less brightened by religious hope, than her few short years ~ 
had been by the graces of her mind. We are unwilling to 
impair the deep interest which her biographer has thrown over 
this period by any attempt to follow him ; still Jess to allude to 
the incidents of her last hours, which are related by Mrs. Da- 
vidson, in a letter to Miss Sedgwick, with an eloquence and 
pathos, the more affecting, because perfectly unstudied and 
natural. 

The first poetical effusions of youth are generally imitative, 
both as regards sentiment and the form of expression. It 
takes for granted, that what the world calls poetry, is such; 
and that the only hope of becoming poetical, is to follow in 
the path of others. The fountain within, springing up to in- 
spiration, is not apt to flow in infancy; but with this remarkable 
girl, it was far otherwise. Her verses are the natural out- 
pouring of her thoughts and feelings ; her longer productions 
are the least interesting, because they betray the consciousness 
of effort; but nothing can be niore simply beautiful than those 
which are suggested by her own circumstances. Her enthu- 
siastic love of natural scenery, her deep and fond affections, 
and her sorrows, which were many, because those of all be- 
came her own, are all breathed forth with the truth and elo- 
quence of nature. Her verses are sometimes imperfect in 
their structure; but they commonly flow with grace and 
sweetness; and they indicate a maturity of thought, combined 
with a loftiness of feeling, which sometimes lead us to forget 
that they are the work of one, whose light went down before 
that of others is commonly at the dawn. We do most earn- 
estly recommend this work to the attention of all readers. If 
they are lost in wonder at the premature development of her 
powers, they will find enough to love and imitate in her simple 
and beautiful character, her child-like innocence, and her deep 
devotion to her God. They will see before them a bright image 
of that blessedness which is the portion of the pure in heart. 

We close with the following extract from some lines written 
at the age of thirteen. 


“Oh how mysterious is the bond 
Which blends the earthly with the pure, 
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And mingles that which death may blight 
With that which ever must endure! 





“ Arise, my soul, from all below, 
And gaze upon thy destined home, 
The heaven of heavens, the throne of God, 
Where sin and care may never come. 








“ Prepare thee for a state of bliss, 
Unclouded by this mortal veil, 
Where thou shalt see thy Maker’s face, 
And dews from Heaven’s own air inhale. 







“ How sadly do the sins of earth, 
Deface thy purity and light, 
That thus, while gazing on thyself, 
Thou shrink’st in horror at the sight. 







*“ Compound of weakness and of strength, 
Mighty, yet ignorant of thy power! 
Loftier than earth, or air, or sea, 
Yet meaner than the lowliest flower! 







“ Soaring towards heaven, yet clinging still 
To earth, by many a purer tie! 
Longing to breathe a purer air, 
Yet fearing, trembling, thus to die!” 













Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. Being an Extract 
from the Life of a Scholar. From the last London Edition. 
Boston: William D. Ticknor. 1841. pp. 190. 







Ir has been settled, we believe, that this work of De Quincy 
is a work of genius. No one can deny its power. Nor can 
any one doubt that its influences must on the whole be injuri- 
ous, — why, we cannot show, without doing the same mis- 
chief asthe book. ‘The best part of the volume is the account 
given of the early school-day experiences of the author, and 
his adventures and desperate poverty in London,—a narrative 
that moves to both smiles and tears. As for the dreams, we 
were greatly disappointed in them, and are free to declare, that 
without the cost or use of opium, we dream as well every night. 














An Argument on the Unconstitutionality of Slavery, embrac- 
ing an Abstract of the Proceedings of the National and 
State Conventions on this Subject. By G. W. F. Mguuen. 
Boston: Saxton & Pierce. 1841. pp. 440. 






‘l'o prove the unconstitutionality of slavery is the precise ob- 
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ject of this volume of Mr. Mellen. He says in his Introduc- 

tion, that ‘The idea having been advanced in some of our 

most prominent political and religious journals, and also in va- 

rious addresses made to the public by members belonging to 

both political parties, that no person out of the slave States had 

anything to do with slavery; that its abolition belongs solely 

to the States in which it exists; that we have nothing more to- 
do with it than if these States were foreign nations, and that 

we violate the law of nations by meddling with it; and that, if 
these States were not of our own household, the proceedings 

of the abolitionists would be a cause of war; and, further, (the 

doctrine is advanced by some,) that slavery was by the Consti- 

tution guaranteed to the South, — it is our purpose to consider 

these several subjects, and see how far they can be true, and if 
in truth it be possible we can arrive to any such alarming con- 

clusions.” In order to make out his case, he then proceeds to 

an examination of the language used by distinguished men in 

the time of the Revolution, by the first settlers of the country, 

by the members of the Convention for the forming of the Fed- 

eral Constitution, and of the various State Conventions, and in 

decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, from all 

which he arrives at the conclusion, “ that the Constitution does 

not nor cannot guarantee slavery.” It will prove an interesting 

and useful volume to those, who would look back at the opin- 

ions early entertained in relation to this subject. 


Parisian Linguist ; or an Easy Method of Acquiring a Per- 
Sect Pronunciation of the French Language without a French 
Master. Intended for Academies and Schools in the United 
States, and for American Travellers in Europe. By an 
American resident in Paris. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon 


& Co. 1841. pp. 256. 


On opening this volume one is, at first, simply inclined to 
laugh at the unprecedented combinations of vowels and conso- 
nants which meet his eye on every page, reminding him, 
among mortal tongues, only of Choctaw and Cherokee. Verses 
from Eliot’s Indian Bible seem to swim before his eyes. Neith- 
er Teutonic nor Sclavonic dialects, though they have formerly 
astonished him, have now any effect. The Parisian Linguist 
out-syllables and out-letters them all. We subjoin a few speci- 
mens of the author’s mode of expressing French words, by 
combinations of letters carrying with them their usual English 
power. We hope that the reader’s curiosity to solve the rid- 
dles will induce him to purchase the volume. 
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*“'Trwoahzeeaimmaung. Voo zayteay kongseeahngseeur. 

Neh maungpayshay pah dahpraundr mah lehsong. 

Voshaung. Lockahzeeong. Lay gahrsohng. Layz eenyohrahng. 

Ayxsayptay, 00 orrmee sah maire. 

Mohyennahng teune sohmm dahrjaung. 

Nohnnohbstahng leh movay taung. 

Eel pahrtee poor layz Aangd ohreahngtarl,o graung rehgray deh 
sayz ahmee 

Eel ah fahvohreezay toot sah fahmeeye pahr sohng taistahmaung, ah 
layxkleuseeohng deh sah sehr.” 


When the reader has puzzled himself with these, if he will 
then procure the book, he will find that it is by no means to be 
laughed at, but is ingenious in its plan, and, the directions in 
the preface being duly observed, may be of great service 
in learning a good French pronunciation. The author is con- 
fident that he has succeeded in his purpose, and that none can 
fail to pronounce French well who will employ his method. 
‘*T have spared no pains,” he says, “‘ to obtain perfect accuracy, 
and to give a pronunciation which not only can be understood, 
but which cannot be misunderstood.” ‘‘ I was so perplexed,” 
are the concluding words of his preface, “ with the endless rules 
for pronouncing the French language and with their multitude 
of exceptions, that I was resolved to cut short all this toil and 
furnish the exact sounds in simple English pronunciation, and 
by experience I[ have found that by this plan a child may learn 
to read French accurately in half the time he would be puzzling 
himself over the common rules and their bewildering exceptions. 
I now give this little volume to American schools and to Amer- 
ican travellers; and if it does for them half what it has done 
for me, I shall feel amply repaid for my labors.” We commend 
the volume heartily to the attention of the public. 


Facts in Mesmerism, er Animal Magnetism. With Reasons 
for a Dispassionate Inquiry into it. By the Rev. Cuauncy 
Hare ‘Townsuenp, A. M., late of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
First American Edition, with an Appendix, containing the 
Report of the Boston Committee on Animal Magnetism. 
Boston: C. C. Little and James Brown. 1841. 12mo. pp. 
539. 


In this volume of Townshend, Animal Magnetism presents 
itself in a form that entitles it to a respectful attention on the 
part of scientific men. The manner in which the work is 
written shows the author to be a scholar, and, what in this con- 
nexion is more to the purpose, a careful observer, and fair re- 
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porter. Of these last more important qualities the book does 
not, in the nature of the case, of course, afford so satisfactory 
evidence as of the first. But the general impression left on 
the mind is very much in his favor. We should judge him to 
be, in the main, careful in his experiments, and always honest 
in his record. That he is never swayed by the imagination, or _ 
by his prepossessions, we cannot affirm. We dare say he is; and 

for such influences in investigations of this kind, we are to 
look as almost inevitable imperfections, and make such abate- 
ments of confidence and faith as shall seem just. But make 
what abatements on this score we may, throw whatever doubt 

we may on the author’s power of accurate observation or fair- ~ 
ness of statement, there will still remain a mass of wonder too 
well authenticated to be dismissed with a sneer, without invali- 
dating at the same time the evidence on which we receive a 
great deal of our most valued knowledge. Let then these re- 
ported wonders and mysteries, —this is at present the extent 

of our interest in Animal Magnetism, — when offering them- 
selves to notice on the warrant of testimony of an unexception- 
able character, be respectfully entertained, not only by the 
crowds who run together to hear and see every new thing, and 
who, for the most part, know how neither to believe or disbe- 
lieve, — but entertained and examined in a philosophical spirit 

by the best trained and most scientific minds, ‘This is due both 

to the intrinsic interest of the subject, and to the characters of 
those, who at various times have presented its facts to the world. 










































Agriculture of the United States; An Address delivered 14th 
April, 1841, before the American Institute in New York. By 
Henry Cotman, Commissioner for the Agricultural Survey of 
Massachusetts. Published by request of the Institute. New 

York. 1841. 





Next to the Temperance Movement, we know of none that 
has already been attended by so many advantages to society, 
and is likely to be productive of so many more, as what we 
may term, in the language of the day, the agricultural move- 
ment, under the guidance of the Massachusetts Commissioner. 
His visitations throughout the Commonwealth, not less useful 
than those of the ecclesiastical dignitary in his diocese, his 
public reports, and his occasional addresses, which have been 
not a few, have greatly helped, not only to improve the general 
condition of the country by scattering abroad the light of an 
intelligent mind, and the knowledge gathered from experience 
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and the study of books, but, what is even much more, to give 
new dignity to labor, and raise to a higher place in the public 
estimation, the life of the Farmer. ‘There is hardly an indi- 
vidual to be named to whom the State is under higher obliga- 
tions as one of its most efficient benefactors. This may seem 
extravagant, looking at any visible and palpable effects which 
can already be counted, measured, and weighed; though we 
do not think so;— but it is not, we are very sure, if we con- 
sider the new zeal that has been awakened throughout the 
community in favor of agricultural pursuits, and the large 
amount of the most valuable information that has been spread 
abroad, and, especially, if we take into the account the harvest 
— whose value the future only can reveal— which in a few 
years cannot fail to be the result of his labors. ‘The State 
may well take credit to itself for the appropriations made so 
liberally for this department of the public service, and for the 
discernment shown in the selection of the individual to whom 
to commit the trust. But, great as the good has been, that has 
redounded to the farming interest from Mr. Colman’s reports, 
which have brought the methods and the skill of every part of 
the Commonwealth, to every other part, and have thrown the 
knowledge and experience of all into a common stock from 
which all may draw at pleasure, we believe a quite equal bene- 
fit—or a greater— would be conferred by bringing to the 
doors of the Massachusetts farmer, not only the experience and 
the practices of his next neighbor, which may differ, for better 
or for worse, but little from his own, but of some more distant 
community distinguished for its intelligence in all the arts of 
husbandry. Massachusetts, for example, nay, New England, 
makes bad butter. One large part of it is salt, and another 
large part buttermilk, bitter as boneset. Exported to Lon- 
don, and, what here would have graced a breakfast table, has 
there been sold for soap-grease. But Old England makes good 
butter, Holland makes good; so, in our own country, Penn- 
sylvania and New York both surpass us. It must, clearly, be 
of more advantage for our farmers to know what the best meth- 
ods adopted in such places are, by which so superior an article 
is produced, than for the county of Plymouth to know how 
the people of Franklin make a butter almost as poor as their 
own. So, of the management of soils, rotation of crops, the 
best seeds and grains, implements of husbandry, and stock. 
The reports, on these things, of a commissioner sent among the 
Germans of Pennsylvania, the Dutch of Orange County, or the 
farms of Britain, might be of more advantage, possibly, than on 
our own modes of operation, useful as these undeniably have 


been. 
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The Address of Mr. Colman needs no commedation of ours, 
and we have no space for extracts, which, otherwise, we, should 
be glad to offer. 





Fragments from German Prose Writers. Translated by Saran 
Austin. With Biographical Sketches of the Authors. New 
York. D. Appleton & Company. 1841. 12mo. pp. 353. 


Mrs. Austin has again presented to the English reader a 
volume of very agreeable miscellanies from the German writers. 
They are of all kinds, running through all the notes ‘“ from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe.” ‘‘ The choice of these 
passages,” says the learned translator, “ has been determined 
by considerations as various as their character and their sub- 
jects. In some it was the value of the matter, in others the beau- 
ty of the form that struck me; in some the vigorous, unaffect- 
ed good sense, in others the fantastic or mystical charm. Some 
recalled familiar trains of thought, which meet one in a foreign 
literature like old friends in a far country; others suggested 
ideas altogether new and strange. My readers must therefore 
apply measures as different as those which I have used, and by 
no means ascribe to me the intention of recommending every 
opinion to their unqualified assent, or every passage to their 
unqualified admiration.” Nothing could, accordingly, be more 
heterogeneous in their character than these selections. The 
translator apologises for devoting so many pages to Richter, 
and with reason, as he is a writer whose merits it seems impos- 
sible to represent in English. One of the best pieces in the 
volume, if not the very best, is from Moser, the German Frank- 
lin, as Goethe calls him; —‘ A letter from an old married 
woman to a sensitive young lady,” or rather, ‘“‘to a sensitive 
young married woman.” Franklin himself could not have de- 
livered a better piece of wisdom in the same brief compass. It 
makes us wish we might see more from this Moser. 

The selections are followed by brief biographical sketches 
of the forty-three writers, from whom they have been taken. 
The volume, as a specimen of printing, is one of the most 
beautiful of the season. It is published by Appleton, but print- 
ed at our University Press. To be had of Crocker & Brewster. 





The Claims of Jesus. By Rosert Turnsutt, Pastor of Boyl- 


ston Church, Boston. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 
1841. pp. 120. 


Here is a little volume from the Orthodox side of the 
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house, drawn forth by the “‘ New Views,” which are startling 
the community just now. ‘The Author thus speaks in his 
Preface of the reasons that have moved him to write. 


“ At a time like this, when, under the deceptive influence of A New 
Philosophy, the foundations of religion are assaulted, and the grand 
essential truths of Christianity are either frittered away, or utterly re- 
jected by the professed ministers of the Gospel, it behoves every one, 
who can use his tongue or his pen, ‘to contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints.’ In this, therefore, the author finds his 
apology for the appearance of the following dissertation. 

“ The pious of all denominations have been lately startled by the por- 
tentous development of a new form of theological belief, which makes 
high pretensions to simplicity, liberality, and power, and yet rejects, 
with a fierce intolerance, some of the most august and precious truths 
of our holy religion. Attention is hence awake, especially among 
those who are more intimately associated with the authors of the recent 
movement. Besides, this system seems to be only the natural and 
finished result of certain favorite principles of interpretation and be- 
lief, which have hitherto been regarded as especially Rational and 
Liberal. The waters of religious opinion are troubled, and a mighty 
change either for the better or for the worse, may reasonably be an- 
ticipated, It may therefore be hoped, that a cali and scriptural exhi- 
bition of The Claims of Jesus will meet with candid and serious 
attention, and through the blessing of heaven, be productive of some 
permanent good.” 


We are not at all surprised at the appearance of a volume 
like this of Mr. Turnbull. We have rather been surprised 
that so little has been said at the appearance of publications, 
such as Mr. Parker’s Sermon. The views are very much 
what we should expect to meet with in a writer of his relig- 
ious opinions ; but are presented in a spirit of moderation, 


The Mnemosynum ; intended to aid, not only Students and 
Professional Men, but every other class of Citizens, in keep- 
a Record of Incidents, Facts, §c., in such a manner that 
they may be recalled at pleasure; with an Introduction, 
showing its Benefits and its Manner of being kept. By 
Joun F. Ames. Utica, N. Y. Orren Hutchinson, 41 
Genesee Street. 1840. 





Wer have merely room to copy the title given above, and to 
say, that for those who use common-place books, this seems 
to be one on a convenient and comprehensive plan. 











